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Edward the Pencemaine. 


It is a great name that King Edward VII has car 
ried with him to the grave, or, rather, left behind to 
bless and uplift humanity. It is unquestionable that 
no ruler has ever before been so universally regarded, 
at all the capitals of Europe and throughout the rest 
of the world, as the promoter and bulwark of inter- 
national peace as was he. He is conceded to have 
been the chief agency in bringing about the entente 
cordiale between Great Britain and France, so that 
friction and talk of conflict between them has practi- 
cally disappeared. Through his influence also the 
relations between Russia and England have been 
greatly improved. The past two years, during the 
panic in Great Britain in regard to Germany, he threw 
the weight of his great position and personal influ- 
ence against misunderstanding and hostility. How 
much he accomplished among the many agencies at 
work can never be known, but it was certainly very 
considerable. 

King Edward was, when occasion offered, prompt 
to show his sympathy with the peace movement. He 
knighted Dr. Thomas Barclay for his services in and 
through the British and French Chambers of Com- 
merce to prevent rupture between France and Great 


Britain at “the time of the Fashoda incident. Later 
he conferred knighthood on William Randal Cremer 
for the important work he had done for international 
concord in founding the Interparliamentary Union, 
the Workingmen’s Arbitration League, in organizing 
international visits of labor representatives, etc. The 
warm receptions given by His Majesty’s government 
to the Interparliamentary Union in 1906 and to the 
Universal Peace Congress in 1908, the Prime Minis- 
ter on both occasions being the chief speaker, were 
striking manifestations of the king’s love of peace. 
Those who were at the reception given by him in 
Buckingham Palace to a deputation from the Peace 
Congress two years ago were greatly impressed with 
the brotherliness and cordiality of his spirit and can 
never forget his declaration that “rulers and states- 
men can set before themselves no higher aim than 
the promotion of national good understanding and 
cordial friendship among the nations of the world. 
It is the surest and most direct means whereby 
humanity may be enabled to realize its noblest ideals, 
and its attainment will ever be the object of my 
own constant endeavors,” 

It is not ‘easy to determine the full secret of Ed- 
ward’s devotion to peace. Some of it came to him 
from the example and teaching of his royal mother 
and his princely father; some of it from the broaden- 
ing influence of his extensive travel and contact with 
other peoples; some of it from the generally larger 
and more liberal spirit nearly everywhere prevailing 
to-day ; some of it from his sense of responsibility as 
the head of a great civilized power. But the chief 
element in it seems to have been the personal one. 
He had a deeply social nature, and was spontane- 
ously prompted from within to do and say the things 
which brought people into cordial relations with each 
other. Extending this disposition to the relations of 
nations to each other, he naturally developed into a 
world-wide peacemaker, a title which he appreciated 
more than any other of the many attached to his 
name. 

There is strong reason to believe that King Edward’s 
influence for permanent peace will not pass with his 
death. There was some misgiving on the part of a 
few lest his removal should weaken the bonds of peace 
among the nations of Western Europe. But the exact 
opposite seems likely to be the case, if one may judge 
from what has been said and written about him in all 
countries. He exhibited in respect to the mutual 
relations of nations a new order of kingship, which 
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has made of Europe a different place from what it 
was at his accession nine years ago. Every ruler in 
Europe has felt the influence of his personality and 
been impressed with the essential nobility of the 
kingly example which he has set in the international 
sphere. His work will abide. 





Ex-President Roosevelt’s Nobel Peace 
Prize Address. 


On May 5 ex-President Roosevelt delivered his 
Nobel Peace Prize address at Christiania. We print 
it in full on another page, that our readers may have 
the full text at command. 

What the ex-President said on this occasion has 
aroused great interest everywhere. It has been in- 
structive to notice how eagerly the advanced positions 
taken by him have been seized upon by all the leaders 
of the peace party as indicative of the growing dis- 
satisfaction with the present armed and distrustful 
state of the world, and the increasing determination 
that this monstrous condition shall be supplanted as 
quickly as possible by something more sane and eco- 
nomic. The other parts of the discourse, his re- 
affirmed views on the “peace of righteousness and 
justice,” on the dangers of peace in the direction of 
cowardice and sloth, and his usual fling at what he 
calls “a warped and twisted sentimentality,” have 
been for the most part passed over in silence as no 
longer requiring serious attention. 

The noteworthy things in the address, in which 
Mr. Roosevelt puts himself almost abreast of the 
most advanced peace leaders, are three. First, he 
urges effective arbitration treaties, which “can cover 
almost all questions liable to arise between civilized 
nations.” These treaties should stipulate mutual 
respect for the territory and sovereignty of the con- 
tracting nations, and should reserve from arbitration 
only “the very rare cases where a nation’s honor is 
vitally. concerned.” He is not yet ready to go as far 
as President Taft, and grant that questions of honor 
may be arbitrated as readily as any others. 

Secondly, he recommends “the further develop- 
ment of the Hague Tribunal, of the work of the Con- 
ferences and Courts at The Hague.” He lays special 
emphasis on the necessity of the completion of the 
Court of Arbitral Justice which was in principle 
authorized by the second Hague Conference. 

In the third place, he declares that “something 
should be done as soon as possible to check the 
growth of armaments, by international agreement.” 
He sees “ no insurmountable difficulty,” for the great 
powers, “in reaching an agreement which would put 
an end to the present costly and growing extravagance 
of expenditure on naval armaments,” provided there 
is sincerity of purpose on their part. 

This last is really the one supremely important 
word uttered by Mr. Roosevelt at Christiania, and 


there is reason to believe that, coming from him, it 
has produced a deep impression in all the capitals of 
the world. The practical fruit of it will not be long 
in appearing, whether it comes, as he suggests, in the 
form of a League of Peace among the great powers 
to keep the peace themselves and to force it, if nec- 
essary, on the rest of the world (which is hardly to 
be expected), or in some universal form more conso- 
nant with all the splendid triumphs which the peace 
movement has already won, on its own purely pacific 
lines. 





The New England Peace Congress. 

The Peace Congress for the six New England States, 
held at Hartford last month, of which an extended ac- 
count is given elsewhere in this issue, was in most 
respects all that could have been desired. The attend- 
ance for the first two days was somewhat interfered with 
by rain, aud not quite so many delegates came from the 
different parts of New England as had been hoped. In 
other respects no more successful peace congress of a 
local character has ever been held in this country. In- 
deed, though restricted in its field, it partook largely of 
the character of a national congress and its influence has 
gone to all parts of the country. 

The business organization and management of the 
Congress throughout were exceptionally good, and did 
great credit to the Executive Committee. The expenses 
were kept down to much less than is usual for such meet. 
ings, owing in part to the committee’s business methods 
and in part to the free use of their new Social Church 
House generously granted to the Congress by the pastor 
and members of the Centre Congregational Church. 

The addresses, a few of which are given in this issue, 
were fully up to the usual standard and some of them 
were remarkably strong and effective. We have rarely 
listened to discourses of a higher order than those of 
Dean Rogers, the president, Hon. Jackson H. Ralston, 
ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, Hon. James 
Brown Scott and ex-Chief Justice Simeon E. Baldwin, 
not to mention others which were of high merit. 

The exercises in the churches of Hartford and neigh- 
boring cities on Sunday, and in the various schools on 
Monday forenoon, were full of interest, and the latter 
awakened much enthusiasm among the young people. 
This part of the program was carried out with greater 
fullness and effectiveness than we remember ever to have 
observed in connection with any other Congress. 

The New Britain part of the program, in celebration 
of the one hundredth birth year of Elihu Burritt, was 
carried out with most remarkable success. It was a 
unique and striking manifestation of the growing power 
of the peace movement. The whole city of fifty thou- 
sand people stopped to spend the day in doing honor to 
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the memory of its great Peacemaker, its most famous 
son. Schools, stores, shops, banks, mills — everything 
was closed. The day was perfect. The people were all 
on the sidewalks and in the windows. Flags and bunt- 
ing flapped everywhere, conspicuous among which was 
the Burritt flag of white and olive green. The automo- 
bile trip from Hartford, the parade of three thousand 
school children, of groups representing many national- 
ities, of symbolic floats, the singing of a great chorus of 
school boys and girls, the noble oration of James Brown 
Scott on Burritt, the supper to the delegates in three 
churches, the visit to the Institute, the great mass meet- 
ing in the evening addressed by Rabbi Wise, — it was a 
unique and marvelously impressive demonstration from 
beginning to end. No one who witnessed it will ever 
be able to say again that peace is tame and unpicturesque. 

For fuller details we must refer our readers to the 
report of the proceedings found on other pages of this 
paper. The platform adopted on the last day of the 
Congress was particularly strong and timely, and we are 
glad to give it as expressing in substance our own views. 
It is as follows: 

PLATFORM OF THE NEW ENGLAND PEACE CONGRESS, 


The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
meeting May 8 to 11,1910, in Hartford and New Britain, 
Conn., the old homes of Horace Bushnell and Elihu Bur- 
ritt and of a generation illustrious in the early history of 
the peace movement in America, reverently records its 
profound obligations to the great leaders of the past and 
its appreciation of their clear and prophetic grasp of the 
principles upon which the movement for international 
justice and world organization advances with such breadth 
and power to-day. It is in the pioneering international 
work of men like these, men like Worcester and Chan- 
ning and Ladd and Sumner, that New England has made 
one of her noblest contributions to mankind. In his 
strong and persistent demands, in the great international 
peace congresses sixty years ago, for an official congress 
of nations to define and develop international law and 
create an international court to interpret and apply it, 
Burritt formulated the cardinal features of the Hague 
programs of our time. In his definition of the peace 
movement as the growth of law, the extension to the 
family of nations of those institutions which have secured 
unity and order to individual states and national federa- 
tions, Bushnell anticipated the central and controlling 
purpose of the world’s present peace party. 

The most signal and impressive fact in the world’s life 
at this hour is the rapid development of a world constitu- 
tion to meet the imperative needs of a new time. In the 
Hague Conferences we see the beginnings of an inter- 
national legislature. In the Hague Arbitration Tribunal, 
the International Prize Court and the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, we see a world judiciary. In the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Institute of Agriculture 
and other bureaus, we see the evolution of the world’s 
executive machinery. 

As we approach the third Hague Conference, we call 
upon the peace party and the patriotic citizenship of 
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America for renewed and more definite endeavor in behalf 
of this inspiring progress, and express our high and grate- 
ful appreciation of what our own statesmen have done in 
its behalf. Recognizing the fact that the system of war 
can only be supplanted by a perfected system of law, we 
call especially for earnest support of the efforts of Secre- 
tary Knox to secure the establishment of the Court of 
Arbitral Justice. We call for such broadening of the 
scope of all treaties of arbitration as shall provide for ref- 
erence to The Hague of all differences whatever not settled 
by diplomacy, and express our sense of the great service 
rendered by President Taft in his recent condemnation 
of the mischievous reservation from arbitration, in most 
treaties, of so-called questions of honor. 

The clear logic of the Hague conventions prescribes to 
the nations parties to them the steady decrease of the 
machinery of war corresponding to the steady and now 
so great increase of the machinery of international justice. 
The present appalling rivalry in the navies of the nations, 
with the intolerable burdens of taxation which they im- 
pose, demands, as the last Hague Conference so solemnly 
reminded us, the urgent attention of the nations. We 
register our gratitude to Mr. Roosevelt for his recent con- 
spicuous declaration that with sincerity of purpose the 
great powers could surely reach some agreement which 
would put an end to the present extravagance in naval 
armaments ; and with equal gratitude we recall Mr. Root’s 
strong demand upon the eve of the second Hague Con- 
ference that we should persist in earnest effort for the 
limitation of armaments until the effort succeeds. It is 
for the effective dealing with this urgent demand by the 
third Hague Conference that the world waits. 

Recalling the fact that it was to the action of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at its meeting in the United States 
in 1904 that the initiative to the second Hague Confer- 
ence was due, we earnestly indorse the proposition made 
by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, chairman of the American 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union, in his resolutions 
recently submitted to Congress, that our government 
create a commission of the highest character to consider 
the most important means of advancing the codperation 
of the nations toward international organization, in order 
that our recommendations to the nations and to the third 
Hague Conference may be well considered and far- 
reaching. 

We express our deep sympathy with the people of 
Great Britain in the great loss sustained by them and by 
the world in the death of King Edward VII. His wise 
and beneficent reign has won the honor of mankind ; but 
its greatest glory has been in that patient and fruitful 
policy of international friendship which has justly earned 
for him, as his proudest title, that of Edward the Peace- 
maker. 

Recognizing in public education and enlightenment the 
permanent guarantee of peace and justice, we express our 
deep satisfaction in the strong growth in this time of 
movements for the education of our people and especially 
our youth in the principles of our commanding cause. 
We greet with gratitude and high hope the founding of 
the International School of Peace, the American School 
Peace League, the Intercollegiate Peace Association and 
the Cosmopolitan Clubs, and the larger devotion to the 
cause on the part of women’s clubs and business and 
workingmen’s organizations. To all of these, as ever to 
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the church, the press, the public library and every agency 
for the creation of public opinion, we appeal for constant 
and earnest codperation. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The sixteenth Conference on International Arbitration 
held at Mohonk Lake May 18 to 20 was, in the semi- 
humorous language with which Albert K. Smiley always 
closes the conferences, “the best we have ever had.” 
This was more than humorously true this year. 

The Conference brought together more than three 

hundred prominent men and women — statesmen, edu- 
cators, jurists, business men, clergymen, philanthropists. 
The speaking was, for the most part, of an unusually 
high order, earnest and progressive, and the spirit which 
prevailed loyal and confident. The admirable paper with 
which President Butler opened the Conference and some 
of the other excellent addresses we shall publish in full 
in our July number, as this issue is so fully taken up 
with accounts of the New England Peace Congress. 
- This sixteenth Mohonk Conference will always be 
memorable for one reason. Secretary of State Knox 
announced there officially for the first time, through 
Hon. James Brown Scott, that the responses to his iden- 
tic note of October last to the powers had been so favor- 
able that the International Court of Arbitral Justice is 
now assured, This announcement was received with the 
greatest pleasure by the members. 

The platform of the Conference was brief, practical 
and in accord with the best ideas of the day. It was as 
follows: 

PLATFORM OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL LAKE MOHONK 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

The sixteenth annual Lake Mohonk Conference on In- 
ternational Arbitration congratulates the people of the 
United States on the marked progress which the past 
year has witnessed in the age-long struggle for the sub- 
stitution of the reign of law for the reign of force in in- 
ternational affairs. It notes with deep satisfaction the 
significant announcement of the Secretary of State that 
the proposed constitution of the International Court of 
Arbitral Justice recommended to the powers in his identic 
circular note of October 18, 1909, has been received with 
so much favor as to insure the establishment of such a 
court in the near future, and it pledges to the President 
and the Secretary of State the hearty support of the Con- 
ference, and invokes the cooperation of men of goodwill 
everywhere in bringing this beneficent result to pass. 

The Conference has further noted with profound in- 
terest and satisfaction President Taft’s recent declaration 
in favor of the submission to arbitration of all matters of 
difference between nations without reservation of ques- 
tions deemed to affect the national honor, and the Con- 
ference expresses the earnest hope that the President 
and the Senate of the United States will give effect to 
this wise and far-seeing declaration by entering upon the 
negotiation of general treaties of arbitration of this char- 
acter at the earliest practicable moment. 
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The Conference reaffirms its declaration of last year 
respecting the portentous growth of the military and 
naval establishments of the great powers, and calls re- 
newed attention to the fact that the rapid development of 
the instrumentalities of law and justice for the settlement 
of international differences furnishes to the statesman- 
ship of the civilized world the long-desired opportunity 
of limiting by agreement the further increase of arma- 
ments. The coming celebration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the arrangement between Great Britain 
and the United States definitely limiting the naval force 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence to four hundred 
tons and four eighteen-pounders calls renewed attention 
to the continued menace to the peace of the world caused 
by the prevailing conditions, and emphasizes the fact, so 
well expressed by former President Roosevelt in his 
Christiania address, that, with “sincerity of purpose, the 
great powers of the world should find no insurmountable 
difficulty in reaching an agreement which would put an 
end to the present costly and growing extravagance of 
expenditure on naval armaments.” 








The Annual Meeting. 


The experiment of holding the annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society outside of Massachusetts has 
proved very successful. The meeting was held at 
Hartford in connection with the New England Peace 
Congress on May 11, at 4 P.M., and was well attended. 

In the absence of the President, Hon. Robert T. Paine, 
whose absence because of ill health was deeply regretted 
by us all, Judge Robert F. Raymond of the Massachu- 
setts Superior Court presided — admirably. 

The list of officers, Directors and Vice-Presidents 
elected for the coming year is found on page 150. The 
list includes two new Vice-Presidents, Hon. George E. 
Roberts of Chicago and Dean Henry Wade Rogers of 
the Yale Law School, and three new members of the 
Board of Directors, Arthur Deerin Cali of Hartford, Dr. 
Philip 8, Moxom of Springfield, and Judge Robert F 
Raymond of Newton Centre. 

The annual reports of the Directors and of the Treas- 
urer were received, approved and ordered to be printed. 
The Directors’ report appeared in full in the May 
ApvocaTE OF Peace, and both it and the Treasurer’s 
account may now be had in pamphlet form. The re- 
ports show a gratifying increase in the Society’s strength 
and operations, and an encouraging development of the 
cause of peace throughout the world. 

The annual public address before the Society, which 
was delivered by Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of 
State, was an unusually valuable discourse from the 
historic point of view. He discussed the subject “ War 
Not Inevitable,” and his arguments and illustrations from 
the history of our own country must, it seems to us, con- 
vince any fair mind that the contention that war is in- 
evitable is wholly untenable and fallacious. We are glad 
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to give our friends the pleasure and profit of reading, in 
the present paper, this excellent and most instructive 
address. 


Editorial Note. 


The library of the American Peace So- 
ciety has received a fine collection of books, 
the gift of Mrs. Mary McArthur Tuttle of 
Hillsboro, Ohio. The collection is from 
the library of her late distinguished husband, Prof. Her- 
bert Tuttle of Cornell University. The works are mostly 
on the subject of International Law, and are by well- 
known authorities. The list is as follows: 

International Law. W.E.Hall,M. A. Oxford, 1880. 

Commentaries upon International Law. Robert Phill- 
more, M. P. 2 volumes. 

An Abridgment of Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law. Eben Francis Thompson. Boston, 1886. 

Elements of International Law. Henry Wheaton, 
LL.D. Philadelphia, 1807. 

Introduction to the Study of International Law. 
Theodore D. Woolsey. Boston, 1879. 

Civic Liberty and Self-Government. Francis Lieber. 
New York, 1874. 

Encyklopiidie der Staatswissenschaften. 
Mohl. Tuebingen, 1859. 

Writings of Chief Justice John Marshall on the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Boston, Monroe & Co. 

Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph Storey. 
Monroe & Co. 

Elements of Political Economy. Arthur Lathan Perry. 
New York, 1868. 

Outlines of International Law. George B. Davis, 
U.S.A. New York, 1887. 

Lectures on Jurisprudence. 
1875. 

Principles of Political Economy. 
London, 1871. 

International Relations. E. J. Phellps. Address be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Harvard, 1889. 

Mrs. Tuttle has the most hearty thanks of the Society 
for this generous remembrance. 


A Fine Gift 
of Books. 


Robert von 


Boston, 


John Austin. London, 


John Stuart Mill. 








Report of the Proceedings of the New 
England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, 


The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress, 
held at Hartford May 8 to 11, has been the event of the 
year among the peace societies. Although the attendance 
was drawn chiefly from Hartford and New Britain, more 
than two hundred and fifty delegates from the rest of the 
New England States were present. Delegates came from 
a wide variety of organizations — from churches, philan- 
thropic associations, schools, colleges, boards of trade, 
labor organizations, consumer’s leagues, charity organiza- 
tions, municipalities, state commissions, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, men’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
art and religious, civic and literary, sunshine clubs, suf- 
frage leagues, from the Sons and Daughters of the 
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American Revolution, the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Spanish War Veterans, lodges, ete. 

Of prominent workers in the peace cause the Boston 
group were well represented. 

Mr. Arthur Deerin Call, president of the Connecticut 
Peace Society, was chairman of the Executive Committee 
and of the Program Committee. Rev. Rodney W. 
Roundy, pastor of one of the leading Congregational 
churches in Hartford, was the executive secretary. Mr. 
Roundy, like Mr. Call, gave himself up unreservedly to 
the three months’ task of organizing the Congress, and 
when at last it met he put himself at the disposal of the 
delegates in patient, self-effacing work upon details that 
made for their comfort and convenience. In all the work 
of preparing for the Congress its organizers had the coun- 
sel and support of Dr. Trueblood, who had suggested the 
idea of holding such a Congress for the New England 
States. 

The president of the Congress, Dean Henry Wade 
Rogers of the Yale Law School, brought to it not only 
the prestige of his position, but a deep conviction of the 
commanding importance of the peace cause. 

THE CENTRE CHURCH HOUSE. 

The sessions of the Congress were held in the new 
Centre Church House. This beautiful colonial building 
with its large and convenient rooms, suitable alike for 
meetings, receptions and office work, was the headquarters 
of the Congress. Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter and his 
parishioners believed that it could be put to no better 
civic or philanthropic use than that of the friends of 
peace. The auditorium was handsomely decorated with 
fine silk flags, white bordered American peace flags, 
“rainbow” peace flags, a new device indicating by a 
rainbow on a white background the perpetual reign of 
peace, and the flags of all nations. This decoration was 
done by Dr. Robert 8. Friedmann of New York, who not 
only lent the flags, but came from New York and put 
them up with his own hands. 

THE CONGRESS SABBATH. 

The pulpits of many of the Hartford churches were 
occupied on Sunday morning by delegates. 

The afternoon was devoted to a mass meeting, the ob- 
ject of which was to show the relation of laboring men 
to the peace movement. 

Dr. Potter, who presided, paid a tribute to Elihu Bur- 
ritt and Sir William Randal Cremer, two sons of labor 
who had given their best years to the promotion of the 
fraternity of peoples, the one working for a Congress and 
Court of Nations, the other organizing the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, one of the most useful agencies in bring- 
ing to realization the ideas advocated by his forerunner. 

Charles J. Donahue, president of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Labor, who followed Dr. Potter, agreed with 
an opinion lately expressed by Hon. John W. Foster 
that the time will soon come when workingmen of one 
country will no longer go out to shoot their brother 
workingmen of another country at the behest of their 
rulers. Labor organizations have learned something 
from experience; they now see that they have more to 
gain through the channels of peace than by strikes or 
conflicts. They thoroughly believe in arbitration, an 
ideal system of which the Unions of Connecticut are 
about to present to the world. 
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John Brown Lennon, treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, spoke on “The Stake of the Workers 
in International Peace.” He condemned the present ri- 
valry in armaments, and declared that what we need is 
more education and fewer Dreadnoughts. We should 
do away with the evils of the armed peace system with 
their entail of needless expense. The four million men 
who are enrolled in the armies of the world he char- 
acterized as unproducers who are supported by their 
brothers who are employed in gainful occupations. The 
burdens of the workingmen are heavy enough without 
adding these drones. The time is coming when those 
who make war will have to do their own fighting. There 
will be no response among people at large to the call to 
arms. 

The other principal address of the meeting was made 
by Rev. Charles E. Beals, whose topic was “The Work- 
man and the Gun Man.” He drew a fine comparison 
between the laboring man and the soldier. The labor- 
ing man is productive, the soldier destructive ; the laborer 
thinks straight, the gun man is fallacious; the laborer is 
a democrat, the gun man a privileged character; the 
laborer is an optimist, the gun man a pessimist; the 
laborer is an internationalist, the gun man is not. The 
one man who is out of joint with all the spirit of inter- 
national companionship is the gun man. 

THE CONSECRATION SERVICE. 

A general peace meeting of a religious character was 
held in Parsons Theatre, Sunday evening, which, in spite 
of rain, was attended by five hundred people. On the 
stage were seated members of the principal committees, 
the officers of the Congress, the speakers and the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the Hartford Public High School. The 
presiding officer was Bishop Chauncey Bb. Brewster. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. John Coleman Adams. The 
Glee Club sang “The Twenty-Third Psalm,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Lift Thine Eyes” and “ The Holy City.” 

Dr. G. Glenn Atkins, the first speaker, took for his topic 
“The Bases of Peace,” and by use of historical compari- 
sons showed that gradually certain historic causes of war, 
religious intolerance, the personal ambition of rulers, the 
aggrandizement of royal dynasties, and the ambitions of 
whole nations to override their neighbors have disap- 
peared. Nations have begun to realize that they are 
interdependent. In the realm of trade no nation lives 
to itself. One thing to-day which is making for peace, 
even above treaties and congresses, is the welding to- 
gether of the peoples through international commerce. 
Many possibilities of international misunderstanding, the 
cultivation of fear, distrust, etc., may remain, but it is 
our duty to try to do away with them. The likelihood 
of war decreases as two nations involved in trouble begin 
thoroughly to understand each other. He did not be- 
lieve in any ignoble peace, a peace without discipline, 
courage, sacrifice and suffering, but in the release of the 
resources and energies of nations for a nobler and more 
Godlike conflict than that which has characterized the 
wars of the past. Dr. Atkin’s comparisons enabled his 
audience to see that within the past two or three cen- 
turies great progress had been made towards universal 
peace. 

Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., the next 
on the program, failed to arrive, and Dr. Trueblood, with 
but a moment’s notice, was called upon to speak in his 
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place. He declared that peace has in our day come to 
have what he described as staying power. It is much 
more difficult now for war to break out over even serious 
occurrences than it once was. This fact had been im- 
pressively shown in the Fashoda trouble between France 
and Great Britain, in the Venezuela affair in 1895, in the 
Algeciras incident, and in the matter of the Japanese 
children in the San Francisco schools. Many people, 
he said, in Great Britain and elsewhere, have imagined 
that there is to be war between England and Germany, 
but the better sentiment of both countries, in both public 
and private circles, has prevailed and made war between 
those countries practically impossible. This staying power 
of peace is one of the greatest encouragements to the 
friends of the cause. 

On the same evening Hamilton Holt gave his lecture, 
“The Federation of the World,” in New Britain. 

THE FIRST DAY OF THE CONGRESS. 

Every opportunity was taken to make the peace workers 
who were present at Hartford as useful as possible. A 
complete schedule of speakers was made up for the 
schools. All the grades above the third and fourth were 
assembled in the large assembly halls of the schools, and 
this means that each speaker must have addressed from 
four to six hundred pupils at a time. At the High 
School Dr. Trueblood addressed fourteen hundred. The 
principals of the schools were prepared beforehand for 
their visitors and arranged a religious service with mu- 
sical exercises to accompany the speaking, Scriptural 
passages and hymns being selected with reference to the 
leading thought of the day. 

Delegates who were not occupied with speaking gave 
up the morning to the details of registration and other 
preliminaries. The American Peace Society had a liter- 
ature booth in the registration room from which many 
papers and pamphlets were distributed. The literature 
of the American School Peace League and the Interna- 
tional School of Peace was also distributed. Miss Eck- 
stein’s World-Petition to the Third Hague Conference, 
signatures to which are up in the millions, was in circu- 
lation. 

WELCOME BY THE STATE AND CITY. 

The formal welcome to the Congress was given in the 
Representatives’ Chamber at the State House, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Call, who called the Con- 
gress to order, sketched briefly the historical relation of 
Connecticut to the peace movement, the reasons why the 
Congress was held at Hartford, and then introduced 
Dean Rogers of the Yale Law School as president of the 
Congress. 

A brief but cordial welcome was given to the dele- 
gates by the acting Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Isaac W. 
Brooks, in the absence of Governor Weeks, who at that 
time was in Virginia. Lieutenant-Governor Brooks was 
followed by Hon. Edward L. Smith, Mayor of Hartford, 
whose welcome was also most cordial. 

Dean Rogers then made his formal address as president, 
the subject of which was “The Present Problem.” This 
address is published in fullin this issue. It was delivered 
with an ease and dignity which tended to win new friends 
for the cause and to elevate it in the minds of those who 
had previously given their adherence to it. 

Dr. Trueblood’s address, which followed that of the 
president, was upon “ Lessons from the History of the 
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Peace Movement.” It will also be found elsewhere in 
this paper. It was an instructive and inspiring historical 
and prophetic treatment of the peace movement, such as 
would be possible only for one who had long studied it, 
lived in it, and met the difficult problems of leadership 
which a great world question of this kind presents. 

After the meeting at the State House was over a pho- 
tograph of the delegates was taken on the steps outside. 
A reception to the delegates was then given in the Centre 
Church House, in which representatives of New Britain 
joined those of Hartford in making the visitors feel at 
home. Tea was served, and the hour wasa very delight- 
ful one. 

MONDAY EVENING AT CENTRE CHURCH. 

In the evening a general meeting was held at the 
Centre Church, at which Dr. Jacobus of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary presided. He gave an interesting 
account of a visit which he had made to The Hague, 
coincident with a meeting of the court at which one of 
the cases which it has decided was under consideration. 
The very simplicity of the proceedings had impressed 
him with the profoundness of the peace movement. He 
called attention to the moral degeneracy, as well as to the 
loss and destruction, caused by war, and said that the 
only plea for battleships and armies is the plea that they 
may not be used. 

Letters were then read from President Taft, expressing 
belief in peace, but not in giving up the army or the 
navy, which, he thought, tended to preserve peace ; from 
Ambassador Bryce, emphasizing the importance of the 
peace movement and deploring the present ruinous policy 
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of building great armaments; from Secretary of State 
Knox, pointing to the Court of Arbitral Justice as a great 
step taken towards permanent peace; from ex-Vice- 
President Fairbanks, indicating, as is well-known from 
his recent speeches, his sympathy with the objects of the 
Congress ; from William J. Bryan, urging an international 
agreement providing for commissions of inquiry to inves- 
tigate and report on the facts in every case of dispute 
between nations before hostilities are engaged in, — the 
same measure advocated by him at the meeting of the 
Interparliamentary Union in London in 1906; and from 
Samuel Gompers, stating that organized labor stands for 
peace, individual as well as national, carping critics to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The spirit of the evening found its full expression in 
a very original and somewhat humorous paper by Hon. 
Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, on “Some Supposed 
Just Causes of War,” in which he showed the ab- 
surdity of reserving from arbitration questions involv- 
ing vital interest and national honor. This admirable 
paper will be printed in the July number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace. Whenever, throughout the Congress, 
reference was made to the recent speech of President 
Taft in which he expressed his belief that questions of 
honor should be arbitrated as well as others, it was a 
signal for vigorous applause. 

The last speaker of the evening was Rev. O. P. Gifford 
of Brookline, Mass., who spoke on “ A Three-Plank Peace 
Platform.” The address was in Dr. Gifford’s pithy, 
sententious style, and was luminous throughout. One 
of his best thoughts, one plank in his platform, was, “‘ No 
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gain from war when it is forced upon us.” “Let The 
Hague bind nations,” he said, “never to take property 
or money from the conquered, and the plunder lust 
that incites to war will be cured. Once war meant 
slavery ; now prisoners are cared for and returned. Let 
us put property on the same basis; make good all we 
destroy and the charm of war is ended.” 
TUESDAY MORNING, MAY Io. 

The session of Tuesday morning opened in the Centre 
Church House, with Dean Rogers in the Chair. The 
speakers were Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, President Thomas 
of Middlebury College, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews and 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall. Mrs. Mead’s topic was, “ How 
Women Must Defend the Republic.” She showed that 


the dangers to be feared by the American people are not 
from enemies without, but from those within. 


The no- 
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third as teachers, and showed how in each case they 
might help the peace movement. She gave an interest- 
ing sketch of the progress of the American School Peace 
League, of which she is the secretary, and showed that 
already it had begun to make itself felt in the teaching 
world, State Branches having been organized in various 
places, important meetings held, etc. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall spoke of the part taken by 
the Woman’s Council in the promotion of peace and in. 
ternational fraternity. Her address was remarkable be- 
cause of the large spirit of humanity that pervaded it. 
It lifted the sentiment of the Congress to a high level, 
and gave the audience a conception of patriotism so in- 
clusive that everybody who listened to her felt it a duty 
to take all peoples and races into his heart. 

Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea of the International Schoo! 

of Peace spoke briefly 
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tion that we are beset with foes and therefore must make 
extraordinary preparations to prevent being attacked is 
due to ignorance of the real conditions. Mrs. Mead 
touched upon the question of rifle practice in the schools, 
that of the boy-scout movement, and on the efforts of 
the Army and Navy Leagues to promote militarism. 
‘“ Women,” she said, “are the defenders as well as the 
mothers of men, and therefore owe a duty to the world 
peace movement in its effort to do away with the war 
spirit.” 

Dr. Thomas spoke on “ The Dynamic of a Successful 
World Peace Movement.” Like some other speakers in 
the Congress, he emphasized particularly the ethical argu- 
ment for the abolition of war, and made the economic 
argument secondary. He based his position on the high 
ideals of brotherhood and unselfishness which are taught 
by Christianity. 

Mrs. Andrews spoke on “The Power of Women to 
Promote Peace through the School.” She made a three- 
fold classification of the power of women in the present 
day, first as mothers, second as members of clubs, and 


on her work among 
women’s clubs. 
THE BURRITT 
CELEBRATION, 

The Burritt Celebra- 
tion at New Britain, 
Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, was the most 
unique and probably 
the most picturesque 
event in the annals of 
the peace movement. 
It is doubtful if any 
American citizen or 
citizen of whatever na- 
tion ever received the 
same kind of tribute as 
was given that day to 
Burritt. The day was 
full of international sig- 
nificance. Elibu Bur- 
ritt was born in New 
Britain, December 10, 
1810, and this is his an- 
niversary year, but his 
friends felt that a cen- 
tenary celebration in his honor would be most impressive 
as a part of the program of the New England Peace Con- 
gress. A committee of seventy persons had been ap- 
pointed to arrange for the occasion. So much faithful 
work was put into the celebration by a great number of 
persons that it would be invidious to single out any indi- 
vidual as the leading spirit. But the success realized was 
due in a large degree to the originality and enterprise of 
Rev. Herbert A. Jump, pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, who kept the idea constantly before the people, 
proposed attractive features and secured worthy speakers. 
Mr. Jump showed what may be done to popularize the 
peace movement in a manner adapted to the American 
mind. Great credit was also due to Mrs. Annie S. 
Churchill, secretary of the Burritt Memorial Committee, 
who has for several years been active in raising a fund 
for a permanent memorial to him; to her daughter, Miss 
Rose Churchill; to Mr. and Mrs. George S. Talcott, for 
their influence in maintaining a rare appropriateness and 
dignity in the program ; to Hon. George M. Landers, Prof. 
Marcus White and others. 
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speakers, a group of whom 
surrounded Hon. James 
Brown Scott, the orator of 
the day. Next came a 
series of emblematic floats 
and several divisions of 
school children, three 
thousand in all, public 
schools and parochial 
schools joining together, 
each preceded by banner 
bearers with the names of 
the schools, among them 
the Burritt School, named 
in honor of the hero of 


marched bands. 

One of the most inter- 
esting of the floats was 
that of the “international 
group,” representing fif- 
teen nations in native 


Fie peace; between some of 
ae the school divisions 
: 4 
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The celebration was an expression of all the twenty- 
seven nationalities represented in New Britain. Every- 
body was enthusiastic in doing his part quite as much _ as 
if he had been a personal friend and life-long neighbor 
of Mr. Burritt. The whole city of fifty thousand people 
gave up the ordinary duties of the day for the celebration. 
Stores, banks, factories, schools and oftices, all were closed. 
Public buildings on the main streets and private residences 
everywhere were decorated with flags and bunting. At 
Central Park one could see the flags of all nations. A 
great Burritt banner hung across one of the main squares 
of the city bearing Goldwin Smith’s sentiment, now the 
motto adopted by the Cosmopolitan Clubs, “ Above all 
nations is humanity.” 

The guests of the Congress were carried from Hart- 
ford to New Britain by the citizens of the latter city in 
automobiles. On each automobile were two little pen- 
nants, one white, the other green, designated as the 
Burritt colors, which were everywhere displayed through- 
out the city. White stood for the principle of peace ; green 
symbolized the “Olive Leaf Mission,” the name given 
to the press sheets on which Mr. Burritt circulated short 
articles on peace and fraternity to the leading periodicals 
of the world half a century ago. Every delegate in 
Ilartford was provided with a package of literature con- 
taining a sketch of the life of Burritt, other souvenirs 
and a program of exercises. 

The automobile parties, having been driven about the 
principal streets, that they might see the decorations and 
get a glimpse of the homes of this thriving city, went in 
procession to the cemetery, where seats were provided 
for them on a grand stand erected before a large open 
space near Mr. Burritt’s grave. 

A great civic procession, which had started from the 
centre of the city, marched into the cemetery, the head 
of the procession reaching there just as the delegates 
became seated. Besides the usual escort of police came 
the Mayor and members of the Common Council, who 
took seats on the grand stand just in the rear of the 


England, Germany, Ire- 
land, Sweden, Scotland, Hebrews, Denmark, China, Russia, 
Italy, Poland, France, Persia, Greece and America. The 
members dismounted and passed the reviewing stand in 
pairs, a man carrying his national flag, accompanied by 
a woman carrying a laurel wreath. Each of these halted 
before the delegates, made a bow, dipped the national 
color and declared itself to be the tribute to Elihu Burritt 
of the nation represented, repeating such phrases as 
“ England’s tribute,” “Germany’s tribute,” with pride 
and enthusiasm. No national delegation made more of 
an impression than that of Persia, which reminded the 
spectators that Mr. Burritt’s interest in Oriental languages 
had taken him intellectually to the ends of the earth, 
which had now come back to do him homage. When 
the American white-bordered banner, the largest of all, 
fetching up in the rear, saluted the audience, the man who 
bore it won a round of applause by saying, “ America, 
the half brother of all nations, greets you.” 

The members of the “international group” then laid 
wreaths around sockets about Burritt’s grave, and placed 
their flags in the sockets where they could be seen from 
the grand stand. The general procession of symbolic floats 
was led by classes of the High School, each representing 
an idea which was wrought out with great care in 
decoration and costume. The Seniors personified the 
arts of peace. The Juniors enacted a scene from the life 
of William Penn. The Sophomores illustrated the theme 
“ Peace and the Nations.” The Freshmen recalled the 
vision of the Hebrew prophet when he proclaimed the 
coming of the day of universal peace. 

The second division of floats was the contribution of 
various societies, civic and fraternal, such as the Elks, 
Eagles, Knights of Pythias, Red Men, United German 
Societies, Hebrew Societies, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, each in some way symbolizing peace 
or acting some scene from lodge ritual exemplifying a 
virtue. 

The most significant floats were those of the different 
nationalities. All of them testified to the codperative 
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spirit of a respectable 
body of foreign descended 
citizens. Some of the 
floats, those of the Ital- 
ians and Germans, for 
example, were escorted 
by hundreds of people of 
the nationality which they 
represented, and brought 
home to the dullest ob- 
server the thought that 
was frequently heard from 
the lips of speakers that 
“ America is the melting 
pot of the nations.” One 
of the most original floats 
was that of the Swedish 
contingent, which _illus- 
trated the awards of the 
Nobel prize. The float 
of the United Jewish 
Societies exemplified the 
Scriptural passage, “A 
little child shall lead them,” and bore mottoes such as, 
“One nation shall not lift up the sword against another 
nation.” The Young Men’s Christian Association divi- 
sion was cosmopolitan, being made up of twenty-five 
nationalities bearing the motto, “The unity of the na- 
tions.” And the committee did not forget to include, 





as indispensable to the thought of the day, a represen- 
tation of the little red school-house where Elihu Burritt 
was educated. 


EXERCISES AT THE GRAVE. ORATION OF DR. SCOTT. 


When the procession had passed the exercises at the 
grave of Burritt began, Principal Marcus White of the 
State Normal School presiding. A school children’s 
chorus of two hundred and fifty voices sang, under the 
charge of Prof. G. B. Matthews. Invocation was made 
by Rev. H. W. Maier, pastor of Mr. Burritt’s church. 
The chief historic part of the exercises, however, was the 
oration by Dr. James Brown Scott of Washington. The 
oration (see the full report elsewhere) was short, appre- 
ciative and eloquent. A more appropriate choice for 
speaker could not have been made, for he, like William 
Ladd and Elihu Burritt, has recently stood preéminently 
for a High Court of Nations. But what was of most 
significance in his address could hardly be realized at the 
time by his hearers, and only now has begun to be under- 
stood by the world. This was the semi-official announce- 
ment, interpolated by Dr. Scott in his speech, that the 
Court of Arbitral Justice, for which the State Depart- 
ment of the United States has been working, is row 
,actually in process of being established. 

“I deem it,” he said, “a great privilege to be able, as 
it were, almost officially to make that announcement to 
you here to-day in the very presence of the spirit of the 
man who proclaimed the idea not merely in the United 
States, but popularized it in Europe, and made it a living 
reality.” 

After the exercises at the grave the delegates were 
driven to the New Britain Institute, where they were 
received by the committee, by Miss Anna Strickland, a 
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niece of Mr. Burritt, and other representatives of his 
family. They were also shown the Burritt manuscripts 
and books, and the portrait of Mr. Burritt made by the 
British artist, Munns. The delegates and many citizens 
of New Britain then went to supper at the First, the 
South and the Methodist churches, where they were 
hospitably entertained. 

In the evening a Burritt mass meeting was held in the 
Russwin Lyceum. This brought out such a large audi- 
ence that it was necessary to have parallel exercises in 
the First Church, to which later the distinguished 
speakers repaired. The presiding officer at the Lyceum 
was Hon. C. E. Mitchell, and at the First Church Rev. 
Dr. J. H. Bell. There was a jubilee chorus of trained 
singers, under the direction of Prof. E. F. Laubin, which 
rendered Gounod’s “Gallia.” There was also a mixed 
choir from St. Mary’s Parochial School. Invocation was 
made by Rev. Dr. R. F. Moore, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, and an address of welcome given by Mayor 
Joseph M. Halloran. The orator of the evening was 
Rabbi Stephen 8S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue of New 
York. This single passage was the keynote of his ad- 
dress: “ Back of every interest and concern and endeavor 
of the life of Elihu Burritt lay his passion for humanity. 
He was one of the earliest and greatest humanitarians of 
the nineteenth century. Nothing human was remote 
from him; nothing human failed to arouse the interest 
and to stir the soul of ‘this most persistent prophet of 
reform.” 

Rabbi Wise was followed by Dean Henry Wade 
Rogers and ex-Governor Utter of Rhode Island, who 
made brief addresses. During an interval in the program 
Mr. Jump announced the result of the competition among 
the pupils of the schools of New Britain for the best 
essays on the life of Mr. Burritt. When the meeting 
closed the delegates felt that New Britain, in honoring 
Mr. Burritt, had consecrated permanently for its new 
generation by this ever-memorable festival the highest 
conceptions of justice and fraternity that prevail in the 
world. 
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THE CLOSING DAY OF THE CONGRESS, 

The celebration at New Britain was the climax of the 
Congress, but there were events of great public impor- 
tance in reserve for Wednesday. One of these was the 
address delivered by Edwin D. Mead on the demands 
which should be made of the third Hague Conference. 
Mr. Mead prefaced his suggestions with an account of 
the Hague legislation for the regulation of war and for 
its prevention, dwelling particularly upon the advance 
made in the arbitral system and the progress toward the 
new Court of Arbitral Justice. He recognized the great 
value of President Taft’s recent utterance with regard to 
the possibility of adjudicating questions of honor like 
any other questions, and hoped that the third Hague 
Conference might make an arbitration treaty that should 
reduce or even eliminate the customary reservations of 
special cases from arbitration. He called attention to the 
value of aresolution recently passed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature against the taking of territory from other 
peoples by conquest, and commended the practice already 
begun among some nations of setting apart a peace 
budget. He also urged the importance of the American 
plan for the immunity from capture of private property 
at sea, a measure that will tend to prepare the way for 
the reduction of armaments. 

Rev. Walter Walsh of Scotland, whose presence in 
this country has been a tonic to the peace workers, gave 
an entertaining exposition of Normal Angell’s new book, 
“ Europe’s Optical Illusion.” Rev. Professor Kilpatrick 


of Toronto gave an ethical analysis of the question of 


war and peace, in which he showed that only where there 
is love will peace certainly prevail; peace is not a manu- 
factured article, but a spirit. Mr. Ginn, in a brief paper, 
explained, as he has done in public articles, the purposes 
and progress of his International School of Peace, which 
is now in operation, the organization of some of the de- 
partments having already been commenced. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

At the opening of the afternoon session it was voted 
to send a cablegram of sympathy to the Queen Dowager 
of Great Britain, prepared and signed by the president 
of the Congress. A telegram of greeting and sympathy 
was also ordered sent to Hon. Robert Treat Paine, pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, who had been 
kept from the Congress by ill-health. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court was then introduced as the presiding officer 
for the afternoon. On taking the chair he made some 
very instructive remarks on the progress of equity in the 
dealings of men and nations with each other. The plat- 
form of the Congress was presented by President Luther 
of Trinity College, chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, and unanimously approved. (We print it in full 
elsewhere.) 

Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, ex-Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut, was then introduced and gave an admirable 
paper on the relation of international law to the world 
peace problem, which we hope to publish in full next 
month. 

The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
then followed, and was addressed by Hon. John W. 
Foster, ex-Secretary of State. His excellent paper on 
“ War Not Inevitable,” found on another page, will be 
read with great pleasure, we are sure, by all our friends. 
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The afternoon closed with the business meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

The spirit of the Congress had its fullest literary and 
social expression at the closing banquet at the Allyn 
House in the evening. Everything said there lifted to a 
high ethical plane a congenial company of delegates, of 
citizens of Hartford and New Britain, who got together 
once more for a farewell review of their most interesting 
week in the study of the peace movement. Dean Rogers 
presided. Speeches were made by Hon. George B. 
Chandler of Rocky Hill, Conn., a speaker noted for his 
literary style; by Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, National 
Commissioner of Corporations, who spoke on the force 
of commerce, emphasizing the fact that our disputes are 
hereafter likely to be commercial and need a commercial 
tribunal, which must of course be one of right if it is to 
be the agent of justice; by Rev. Walter Walsh, who, 
with his usual readiness, responded to a toast to King 
George V; by Dr. Philip S. Moxom of Springfield, 
Mass., whose view of the problem of dealing with mili- 
tarism and war was broadly philosophical; by Mr. Mead, 
who made one of his most telling speeches, full of anima- 
tion and conviction; by Prof. M. Honda of Japan, who 
spoke most instructively on the relations of the East to 
the West; and by Dr. Trueblood, who gave a brief ac- 
count of the growth of the peace movement in Japan, 
with which Professor Honda had been connected, and 
made a discriminating review of the work of the Con- 
gress. A highly creditable original poem, based upon a 
veteran’s supposed memories of the Civil War, teaching 
a vivid lesson in the wickedness of war, was read by 
Burgess Johnson of New York. 

The Congress closed leaving behind it a sense of fel- 
lowship among the New England peace workers such as 
has never before been felt by them, and that promises 
well for organized and aggressive work in the future. 


Elihu Burritt. 


BY JAMES BROWN SCOTT, SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE, 
A commemorativ2 address delivered before the New England 
Peace Congress at New Britain, May 10, 1910. 


The life of Elihu Burritt, which has been a source of 
pride to New Britain and an inspiration to the humble 
of many lands, is, from the wordly point of view, singu- 
larly uneventful. Born in 1810 in New Britain, in 
Connecticut, he died in his native town in 1879, after a 
lifetime devoted to the service of mankind. A black- 
smith by trade, a student by instinct, a scholar by 
attainment, an author of eminence, a benefactor and 
philanthropist by profession, he has written his name 
large in the history of international development. To 
bring the nations together into fellowship; to point out 
the likeness of the peoples, rather than to accentuate 
their differences ; to facilitate the exchange of ideas and 
ideals hy travel, personal intercourse and correspondence ; 
to call into being a Congress of Nations for the codifica- 
tion of the laws of nations and an international court 
for their interpretation and application to controversies, 
so that an appeal to arms should be unnecessary,— these 
were his aims and the realization of these was in part his 
personal achievement. 
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Why do the good people of New Britain celebrate the 
centennial of his birth, and why do representatives of 
the nations cluster about his grave? It is not because 
of his learning, however varied and profound, and his 
knowledge acquired amid untoward and distressing cir- 
cumstances. It is not because of his character, although 
worthy of veneration and imitation, for beauty and 
purity of character would not alone have attracted gen- 
eral attention. Nor is it on account of his ability, for 
ability does not of itself ensure remembrance. Wide and 
varied learning and knowledge, irreproachable character 
and ability of a high order were indeed his, but singly 
or collectively they would not in themselves have sufticed 
to make his name “sweet as honey on the lips of men.” 
The gratitude of posterity is due to the fact that he 
devoted himself unflinchingly and unselfishly to the 
service of an ideal —an ideal whose realization would 
redound, not merely to the credit of himself and his coun- 
try, but which would promote the happiness and welfare 
of his fellowmen, elevate the race, and profoundly modify 
and purify the type of our common civilization. The 
ideal to which his life and his thought were consecrated 
was the establishment of a Congress of Nations to for- 
mulate and declare the law, and a Court of Nations to 
interpret the law, codified or created by the Congress of 
Nations, whereby international controversies might peace- 
ably be settled by the principles of justice without 
resort to force. 

The idea was not original, for it has been the dream 
and hope of centuries; but his was the honor to proclaim 
it from the housetop, to organize congresses in its behalf 
in England and on the Continent, and to create a pub- 
lic opinion for its realization. His work was interrupted 
by wars on the Continent and a civil war at home; he 
was not permitted to witness a Pan-American Confer- 
ence or to acclaim a Peace Conference at The Hague. 
Ilis feet were entangled in the brier and the brush, and 
the forest hid from his anxious eyes the light beyond. 
The promised land he did not see, but he set in motion the 
forces which have partially realized the hope that burned 
within him and the aspiration that neither slumbered nor 
slept. It is for service actually rendered to the cause of 
international righteousness and international peace that 
the world holds him in grateful remembrance and hails 
him as a benefactor of his kind. 

The plan for a Congress and a Court of Nations which 
Mr. Burritt explained and laid before the Peace Confer- 
ences of Brussels (1848), Paris (1849), Frankfort (1850), 
London (1851), was the plan of his fellow-countryman, 
William Ladd. The Congress was, to quote from Ladd’s 
little “‘ Essay on a Congress of Nations,’ published in 
1840, to be ‘a Congress of ambassadors from all those 
Christian and civilized nations who should choose to send 
them, for the purpose of settling the principles of inter- 
national law by compact and agreement, of the nature of 
a mutual treaty, and also of devising and promoting plans 
for the preservation of peace, and meliorating the condi- 
tions of man.” * In this Congress the nations were to 
appear and to vote as equals, and the result of their labors 
was to be submitted to the nations for ratification by the 
appropriate internal organs. 

The resemblance between Mr. Ladd’s Congress and 
the august assembly convoked in 1899 by the Czar of all 
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the Russias is apparent, and the program of the Hague 
Conferences is strikingly like the program drawn up and 
published by Mr. Ladd. “The Congress of Nations,” he 
said, “is to have nothing to do with the internal affairs of 
nations, or with insurrections, revolutions, or contending 
factions of people or princes, or with forms of government, 
but solely to concern themselves with the intercourse of 
nations in peace and war: (1) To define the rights of 
belligerents towards each other; and endeavor, as much 
as possible, to abate the horrors of war, lessen its fre- 
quency and promote its termination. (2) To settle the 
rights of neutrals, and thus abate the evils which war 
inflicts on those nations that are desirous of remaining in 
peace. (3) To agree on measures of utility to mankind 
in a state of peace. (4) To organize a Court of Nations. 
These are four great divisions of the labors of the pro- 
posed Congress of Nations.’ * 

Mr. Ladd’s project, reasonable in all its parts, appealed 
to reason, and neither the favor of princes nor the force 
at their disposal was to be relied upon to secure its accep- 
tance. Peace societies were to create public opinion, and 
public opinion, which crowns and uncrowns kings, would 
institute both Congress and Court. “The best tribute 
to his clear and judicious mind is,” to quote the words 
of Mr. Burritt, “that the main proposition as he devel- 
oped it has been pressed upon the consideration of the 
public mind of Christendom ever since his day, without 
amendment, addition or subtraction.” + Mr. Burritt 
ascribed to himself the modest role of pressing the pro- 
ject “upon the consideration of the public mind of 
Christendom”; but the spirit of the master passed so 
completely into the disciple, and the plan of the one and 
the work of the other are so completely merged in the 
result, that the honor of the great achievement may not 
improperly be divided between them. 

The project for a Congress of Nations was naturally 
uppermost in the thoughts of Mr. Ladd and Mr. Burritt, 
for it was the means whereby certainty and precision were 
to be given to the laws of nations and their principles 
reduced to the form of a code, both for the guidance of 
the nations in their mutual intercourse and of the Court 
of Nations, to be created by the Congress, in the inter- 
pretation ot the laws and their application to a concrete 
case submitted for determination. But the Congress, 
however important, was not the chief object of their 
solicitude. It was to subserve a temporary purpose, 
namely, the codification of the laws of nations; the 
Court of Nations, on the contrary, the creature of its 
hands, was to be permanent, and in its permanency they 
foresaw its usefulness. A permanent tribunal was to be 
at hand to decide the controversy. It was not to be 
created as and when the controversy arose; it was to 
await the case, not to have the case wait for it; and in 
its prompt and impartial determination of the controver- 
sies submitted Mr. Ladd and Mr. Burritt predicted that 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, with- 
out a resort to force, would maintain peace, to such a 
degree indeed that war would be as a stranger and un- 
welcome visitant in a strange land. Disarmament, or at 
least the reduction of armament, would be a consequence, 
not a condition precedent; and the peace of the world 
would be a peace founded upon justice and maintained 
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by an enlightened and disciplined public conscience, 
voiced by a no less enlightened public opinion. 

From Mr. Burritt’s numerous addresses on the Con- 
gress and Court of Nations, I select for analysis the one 
delivered before the congress at Paris in 1849, under the 
presidency of the illustrious Victor Hugo. 

In the opening sentence Mr. Burritt credits William 
Penn with the idea, and is careful, as was the American 
delegation at the second Hague Conference, to insist 
that the project is not American.* The essence of the 
plan is the convocation of a Congress of Nations, “for 
the purpose of establishing a well-defined code of inter- 
national law, and a high court of adjudication to inter- 
pret and apply it in the settlement of all international 
disputes which cannot be satisfactorily arranged by 
negotiation.” 

Mr. Burritt here pauses to remark that “a similar 
proposition emanated from this metropolis more than 
two centuries ago,” a graceful reference to the Nouveau 
Cynée published by Emeric Crucé at Paris in 1623. 
“The great tribunal which he proposed was a perpetual 
court of equity composed of a representative from every 
recognized kingdom or government in the world. The 
only material difference,” Mr. Burritt generously con- 
tinues, “between the original and the present form of 
the project is not a change, but an addition.” 

After calling attention to the doubt and uncertainty 
of many of the rules of international law, and the need 
for certainty and precision, Mr. Burritt then says: “The 
first work prescribed for a Congress of Nations would 
be to revise and reconstruct the present code of interna- 
tional law, as it has been called, and then to present it 
for ratification to the different national assemblies repre- 
sented in the Congress.” Mr. Burritt believed that 
“each nation would send to the Congress its most pro- 
found statesmen, or juris-consults, so that all the legal 
wisdom and experience of the age would be brought to 
bear upon its deliberations.” The composition of this 
assembly is, however difficult, a matter of detail, and 
Mr. Burritt proposes, by way of example, one delegate 
for every million of inhabitants. This would be a repre- 
sentative — the Hague Conference was a diplomatic 
assembly. But, however constituted, “their first great 
work would be merely to revise a system of principles, 
precedents and opinions, which had already acquired the 
name, and even part of the authority, of an international 
code.” With the completion of the code “ we would,” 
he says, “ have taken the first great step in organizing 
peace in the society of nations. We have established a 
basis upon which their intercourse may be regulated by 
clearly defined and solemnly recognized principles of 
justice and equity.” 

This leads to the next step of equal importance, namely, 
the constitution of “a permanent international tribunal, 
which shall interpret and apply this code in the adjudi- 
cation of questions submitted to its decision.” In com- 
posing this august tribunal, the American origin of the 
plan is patent, for each nation is to appoint two judges — 
a number suggested, as Mr. Burritt says, by the Senate 
of the United States, in which each State, large or small, 
is represented by two Senators. But here the similarity 
stops, for Mr. Burritt neither dreams of nor proposes a 
confederation, nor a United States of the world. “ Neither 
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the Congress nor the High Contracting Nations would 
pretend to exercise any jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of a country, or exert any direct political influence 
upon its institutions. The great international tribunal 
which we propose would not be like the Supreme Court 
of the United States, to which not only the thirty little 
republics, but every inhabitant of the Union, may appeal 
for its decision in any case that cannot be settled by 
inferior authorities. The different nations would still 
retain all the prerogatives of their mutual independence. 
Even if differences arose between them, they would en- 
deavor to settle them as before, by negotiation. But if 
that medium failed to effect an honorable and satisfactory 
adjustment, they could then refer the matter in dispute 
to the arbitration of this High Court, which, in concert 
with each other, they had constituted for that purpose.” 
Mr. Burritt here makes a wise and prophetic observation. 
“The existence of such a last court of appeal would 
inevitably facilitate the arrangement of these questions 
by negotiation, which is now often embarrassed and 


thwarted by its dangerous proximity to an appeal to arms.” 


In this orderly and reasonable proceeding Mr. Burritt 
sees a substitute for war and the decrease of armament 
held in readiness for an appeal to the sword. But to 
quote the exact language of Mr. Burritt on this important 
point: “ Whenever a difficulty arose between two coun- 
tries, the last resort, after negotiation had failed, would 
not suggest to the mind of either party the terrible trial 
of the battlefield, but the calm, impartial and peaceful ad- 
judication of the High Tribunal of the Peoples. And 
when once the idea of war has been displaced in the 
minds of nations by the idea of a quiet administration of 
justice and equity, preparations for war, and all the poli- 
cies which it requires and creates, will gradually disappear 
from international society. The different nations would 
soon accustom themselves to refer their cases to this High 
Court of Appeal with as much confidence as the different 
States of the American Union now submit their contro- 
versies to the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On the list cf cases brought before that 
Court may be found sometimes one entitled ‘ New York 
v. Virginia, or ‘Pennsylvania v. Ohio’; and, however 
heavily the verdict may bear upon one of the parties, 
scarcely a murmur is heard against it. In like manner 
we might see reported among other decisions of this 
international tribunal the case of ‘France v. England, 
Denmark v. Prussia,’ or ‘ Mexico v. the United States.’” 

The Congress of Nations was to provide the law which 
the Court was to interpret and apply, but Mr. Burritt saw 
that the Court might be empty and without business 
unless nations pledged themselves to submit to its deter- 
mination controversies as they arose. Ilence he was an 
outspoken partisan of treaties of arbitration. 

Such in brief is the plan for which Mr. Burritt labored 
unceasingly, both in Europe and America. What is the 
result of his labors and of the public opinion which he 
created in no small measure? 

An International Peace Conference has twice met at 
The Hague and has seriously begun the codification and 
amendment of the law of nations. The great task is 
being well but gradually done ; not, as Mr. Burritt hoped, 
at a session, but piecemeal and in many sessions. Na- 
tions move more slowly and deliberately than individuals, 
but they move, — a fact due to the persistent effort of 
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such enlightened souls as Elihu Burritt. A truly perma- 
nent court, although only for the consideration of prize 
cases, has been created, and a project for a permanent 
Court of Arbitral Justice has been adopted by the second 
Hague Peace Conference in 1907 and recommended to 
the nations for establishment through diplomatic channels. 
This latter project was presented by the American dele- 
gation to the second Conference and the court is in the 
process of composition, with every prospect of success,— 
a fact due to the enlightened initiative of our Secretary 
of State, Mr. P. C. Knox, who enters into the goodly 
fellowship of the Penns, the St. Pierres, the Rousseaus, 
the Benthams, the Kants, the Ladds and the Burritts. 
The hundred years which have passed since the birth 
of Mr. Burritt have brought the nations into close and 
intimate contact; a federation exists well nigh in fact, if 
not in name; the good of all is seen to be better than 
the advantage of the many, not to speak of the few, and 
the prosperity of the one is seen to depend upon the 
prosperity of all; the interdependence of nations is slowly 
but surely winning upon the independence and isolation 
of nations; an international diplomatic legislature ad 
referendum has entered into being; the foundations of 
an international judiciary have been laid, and the instru- 
mentalities for the organization and the maintenance of 
peace have been created. To have coéperated in the 
great movement would have been an honor for any man ; 
to have been at once a pioneer and leader in advancing 
the cause of international justice and peace is a secure 
title to grateful remembrance. The lowly son of New 
Britain has entered into the company of the immortals. 
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War Not Inevitable. 


BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, EX- SECRETARY OF 
Address before the Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society and the New England Peace Congress, 
Hartford, Conn., May 11, 1910. 

I have been asked to speak on the topic, “ War Not 
Inevitable,” and to illustrate it from the history of our 
own country. 

At the very threshold of the consideration of such a 
subject the question presents itself: Is it reasonable to 
expect peace among the nations of the earth, and is it 
practicable to maintain such peace? I fear that the pre- 
vailing answer to these questions would be in the nega- 
tive. Among even the most enlightened and Christian 
nations is there not a predominant sentiment that war is 
not only inevitable, but that sometimes it is necessary ? 

The substitute for or preventive of war, arbitration, 
is held to be merely a method of adjusting minor inter- 
national differences, and it is contended that political 
questions involving national policy, honor or territory, 
should not be relegated to a tribunal however exalted, 
but that in the extreme resort they must be determined 
by the arbitrament of war. 

Besides, there are many who claim that war is not an 
unmixed evil; that it stimulates patriotism ; that it makes 
men more virile; that it reduces redundant population ; 
that it is a healthy stimulus among nations; that decay 
and disintegration are the fate of nations which do not 
maintain a state of preparedness for war. 

Writers of the history of nations, the chroniclers of 
wars, and most statesmen are inclined to take one or 
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more of the foregoing pessimistic views of the relations 
of states to each other. An Englishman, one of the most 
intelligent writers on questions of the Far East, the recent 
storm centre of war, in a late work on “The Coming 
Struggle in Eastern Asia,” uses this language: “The 
sterilization begotten of a long peace is as much the 
nemesis of a nation as the vainglory of a Napoleon who 
threw himself to the other extreme. Moderation in war 
and moderation in peace is the line along which the suc- 
cessful nation must necessarily progress. It is impossible 
to conceive of a world presided over by international 
lawgivers, such as is the strange ideal of some. To suc- 
ceed in realizing such dreams it would first be necessary 
to emasculate mankind. War is necessary to mankind. 
All history shows it to be inevitable.” 

A Senator of the United States, one of the most 
prominent and influential members of that high legis- 
lative body, was recently approached with a view to 
securing his codperation in a movement for the establish- 
ment of a permanent international tribunal of arbitral 
justice, such as was proposed at the last Hague Peace 
Conference. The report to me of the gentleman who 
conferred with the Senator is as follows: “The Senator 
pooh-poohed the idea of a permanent, judicial and bind- 
ing court of arbitration. He said the war expenditures 
were trivial (except pensions, which cannot be touched), 
and that the United States would never agree to refer 
questions involving the honor or territory of this country 
to any court of arbitration; that the people would never 
tolerate such a suggestion for a moment.” 

Do this British author and this American statesman 
represent any considerable body of public sentiment 
among our Anglo-American peoples? If so, the friends 
of international peace have a serious task before them in 
converting the English-speaking world to a policy of 
peace and goodwill among the nations. Our history 
shows that war is popular with the masses of our people. 
The conduct of our legislators and public men in times 
of controversy with foreign governments has been largely 
controlled by their knowledge that the great body of the 
people would approve heartily a call to arms. Hence 
the important work before us is to seek to create a strong 
public sentiment hostile to war. It is apparent that at 
present it does not exist in our country. 

Let us examine the assertions that war is inevitable 
and sometimes necessary. We have been accustomed to 
look upon the contests of past ages as inspired by the 
spirit of conquest or entered upon under trivial pretexts 
and without reason, to satisfy the whims of autocratic or 
ambitious rulers; but that since the nations of Europe 
and America have assumed the form of constitutional 
and representative governments they have not appealed 
to arms except for alleged grave reasons of state in- 
volving the honor and high interests of the countries 
concerned. The United States, since it attained its in- 
dependence, has been in three foreign wars. These 
were entered upon under the constitutional requirement 
of an express vote of Congress. It may throw some 
light upon the subject we are discussing if we inquire 
how far these three wars were inevitable or necessary. 

I premise by saying that the Revolutionary War was 
a revolt from the mother country, and therefore does not 
fall within the category of foreign wars; and yet, if the 
controversy which occasioned it had arisen in the last 
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quarter of the nineteenth century in place of the eigh- 
teenth, there would have been no necessity for it. More 
than fifty years ago, when there was considerable agita- 
tion in Canada for independence or annexation to the 
United States, the London Times, reflecting the senti- 
ments of the government and people of Great Britain, 
used this positive language: “We have been taught 
wisdom by experience, and the most valuable as well as 
the most costly of our lessons has been taught by the 
barren issue of a conflict with a province which from 
remonstrance drifted to rebellion and crowned rebellion 
with independence. We should not go to war for the 
sterile honor of retaining a reluctant colony in subjec- 
tion. We should not purchase an unwilling obedience 
by the outlay of treasure or blood.” Should Canada 
to-day, resolutely and with a fair degree of unanimity, 
determine to set up an independent government, it would 
meet with no armed opposition from Great Britain. 

The War of 1812, our first foreign conflict, was far 
from being inevitable. While it was justifiable, according 
to the rules of international law, the better sentiment of 
the country was opposed to it. The President, Mr. 
Madison, did all in his power to prevent it, but he was 
overruled by a few fiery spirits in Congress known as 
the “War Hawks,” Henry Clay and John C. Calhoun, 
then young men, being the leaders who played upon the 
sentiment of hostility at that time so fresh against Eng- 
land. The declaration of war was passed by Congress, 
after a long and heated debate, a large minority vote 
being cast against it. Five days after this action, but 


unknown in America owing to the slow means of com- 


munication, the Orders in Council were repealed, and 
thus the main cause of the war was removed. 

The fateful decision had been made, and Mr. Clay, the 
leader of the war party, predicted the conquest of Canada 
and that we would dictate peace at Quebec or Halifax. 
But our armies crossed the frontier only to be driven 
back in defeat, and though we gained some glory on the 
water, the conflict was barren of results, and we made 
peace without settling a single question about which we 
entered on the contest. Never was a war more fruitless 
in its conclusion. It was neither inevitable nor necessary. 

It is the judgment of history that our second foreign 
war —that with Mexico— was provoked on our part, 
and that it was largely inspired by the spirit of slavery 
extension. Although the annexation of Texas, a revolted 
colony of Mexico, led to the armed contest, the im- 
mediate cause of the conflict was a disputed question of 
territory. Our government at the same time had a sim- 
ilar territorial question on our northwest coast with Great 
Britain even of a more heated character. The party 
which elected Mr. Polk to the Presidency had declared 
for “fifty-four forty or fight”; that is, we must contend 
at the hazard of war for our extreme claim against Eng- 
land. But just then the British had concluded a war 
with China, and had a strong army and a formidable 
navy which could be sent at once to the territory in dis- 
pute. Under such circumstances our government pru- 
dently decided to make terms with England, and sur- 
rendered our claim to more than half of the territory in 
dispute. 

Our conduct with our weaker neighbor on the south 
was in marked contrast. Without waiting for the result 
of negotiations, President Polk, with no authority from 
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Congress, sent an army under General Taylor to occupy 
the disputed territory, and thus precipitated a war which, 
as I have said, in the judgment of historians, almost with- 
out exception, has been pronounced not only unnecessary 
but unjustifiable. A book has recently appeared which 
is written with a view to reverse this judgment, but it 
furnishes new proofs to sustain the judgment, in the 
declaration of President Tyler, who brought about the 
annexation of Texas, that “the question of boundaries 
was purposely left open for negotiation,” which he ex- 
pected would be adjusted “by pacific arrangement” ; 
and he accused his successor of having precipitated war 
by advancing Taylor’s troops to the Rio Grande. A\l- 
though the results of the war were greatly to the advan- 
tage of the United States, that does not change the fact 
that it was provoked on our part and was one of conquest 
and injustice. 

The Civil War was domestic, not international, in its 
character, and hence not to be included in our present 
examination, but it may be remarked in passing that, 
though possibly the questions of the right of secession 
and the continued existence of slavery could not have 
been settled in the existing state of public sentiment 
except by a resort to arms, yet how much more eco- 
nomical it would have been to have purchased peace by 
paying the full value of every slave emancipated; and 
how many thousands of lives would have been saved, 
the wretched experience of reconstruction days have 
been avoided, and the bitterness and hate engendered by 
the fearful contest never have been created. 

The war with Spain possessed some of the character- 
istics of that of 1812 with Great Britain. The President 
was strongly opposed to a resort to arms and struggled 
for peace to the last, but the feeling in Congress and the 
agitation in the press called loudly for hostilities. I 
entertain no doubt that the Spanish government would 
have granted at the end of the negotiations the demand 
of our government for the complete colonial autonomy 
of Cuba and practical independence such as Canada 
enjoys. But the ill-timed catastrophe of the explosion 
of the “ Maine” in the harbor of Havana seemed to cause 
our people to lose their reason and led the President 
to entrust the issue to Congress, where it was hastily 
decided. 

The cause of the destruction of the “ Maine” has not 
yet been accurately ascertained. The Spanish govern- 
ment proposed that the question be submitted to an inter- 
national court of inquiry, but our government declined 
the proposal, preferring to rely upon the report of our 
own navy officials. From my acquaintance with the 
Spanish people I have never been able to bring myself 
to believe that the catastrophe was caused by Spanish 
officials, or with their knowledge. There has been an 
almost criminal neglect on our part to raise the “ Maine,” 
whose wreck lies as an unsightly obstruction in the har- 
bor of Havana, with the festering bodies of many scores 
of gallant men denied a soldier’s burial. From my con- 
versation with officers of high rank in the navy, I am 
inclined to the belief that our delinquency in this respect 
is occasioned by the fear that it would be found that the 
destructibn was caused by an internal explosion, and 
that the war was precipitated by an event for which the 
Spanish government was in no wise responsible. 

The “Maine” disaster was not the declared object of 
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the war, but the independence of Cuba; and diplomacy 
to that end had not exhausted its resources when Con- 
gress took action. President Taft has recently declared 
it to have been an altruistic war. That is true, but how 
far one nation is justified in imposing upon another 
through its army and navy its ideas of political morality 
and government is an open question. Our experience 
with Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines in the last 
ten years has presented to us in a new light some of the 
embarrassments Spain had to contend with in the gov- 
ernment of those islands, and has created a division of 
sentiment among us as to the wisdom of assuming respon- 
sibility for their government. But it is historically cor- 
rect to assert that the war was forced upon Spain by us, 
and that it might easily have been avoided with honor. 

The Spanish War has demonstrated the evil effects of 
an aggressive war, entered upon without proper delibera- 
tion, under the whip and spur of undue public excitement. 
If before that war was declared Spain had offered to 
transfer to us the island of Porto Rico for one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the cost of that war, we would not have 
accepted the offer. We would have said that the island 
was of little or no strategic importance, and would be an 
element of weakness rather than strength to our conti- 
nental territory ; that the people were without experience 
in government, without sympathy with our institutions, 
of different race, language and religion, very ignorant 
and of a low grade of morality, a people whom it would 
require generations of time to assimilate with us; that, 
so far from shedding one drop of American blood for 
their acquisition, we would find the island a constant 
expense and incubus, and we should have declined even 
its free gift. Much less would we have accepted the 
Philippines ‘on the other side of the globe, if offered us 
before the war, for one-half of the hundreds of millions 
which it cost us, with a population even more objection- 
able than that of Porto Rico, largely pagan and Moham- 
medan, a territory which would be an element of weakness 
in time of war and a heavy expense in peace. 

So, too, it might have cooled the warlike ardor of many 
an American taxpayer to have been told that the war 
upon which we were about to enter would end in the 
permanent enlargement of our military establishment, 
that our navy would seek rivalry with the greatest na- 
tions of Europe, and that our annual expenses for military 
purposes would amount to seventy-two per cent. of the 
entire government expenditures. These considerations, 
with others of a like nature, if they had been properly 
and calmly examined by the people of the United States, 
might have led our Congress to delay, if not forego, the 
acts which inaugurated the hostilities against Spain. We 
never can tell to what extremities a foreign war may 
lead us, 

The examination of the detailed facts attending the 
origin of our foreign wars shows that in every case the 
initial step attending hostilities was taken by us, that they 
were not inevitable, and that they all might have been 
avoided with honor. And the same may be said of 
almost all wars of modern times, especially those between 
civilized and Christian nations. Secretary Elihu Root 
has well stated the situation in his address at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the building for the Bureau of the 
American Republics, when he said : “ There are no inter- 
national controversies so serious that they cannot be 
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settled peaceably if both parties really desire peaceable 
settlement; while there are few causes of dispute so 
trifling that they cannot be made the occasion of war if 
either party really desires war. The matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing; the spirit which deals with 
them is everything.” 

The truth of Mr. Root’s assertion has been well illus- 
trated in our relations with Great Britain, and the history 
of these relations shows how easy it is for nations to 
avoid war if they desire to do so. If we review the rela- 
tions of the two countries since our independence, we 
shall find that almost every possible question of contro- 
versy of an international character has arisen between 
them, some of them of the most irritating and threatening 
character, and yet in only one instance did they fail of a 
peaceful and honorable settlement. It may be profitable 
to note some of these events. 

Soon after our treaty of peace and independence in 
1783, serious trouble arose respecting the execution of 
its stipulations, and the angry controversy threatened to 
again open hostilities. But President Washington 
adopted the extraordinary course of sending our Chief 
Justice, John Jay, to London as a special plenipotentiary. 
A treaty was signed, but so strongly was it opposed at 
home that it was approved by the Senate by a bare con- 
stitutional majority. By its terms matters which could 
not otherwise be adjusted were referred to arbitration 
commissioners. 

I have already discussed the facts attending the War 
of 1812, and shown that in this single instance in which 
we have resorted to war with Great Britain it was brought 
on by our own precipitate action, and might have been 
avoided with honor. 

In 1817, when General Jackson invaded Florida, and 
seized and hung two British subjects, the state of public 
feeling in England was so intense that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs stated that war might have been declared 
“if the Ministry had but held upa finger.” But our gov- 
ernment had the manliness to disavow the act and the 
war cloud passed. 

The contention respecting the northeastern boundary 
between Maine and Canada was for many years the sub- 
ject of angry controversy. At one time the armed forces 
of the two adjoining sections were so. near to opening 
hostilities that it was necessary to dispatch General 
Scott to the scene backed by the authority of the federal 
government to quell the excitement and prevent open 
war. In time a peaceful settlement was found by the 
special British plenipotentiary sent to Washington and 
Secretary Webster. 

Not long afterwards a similar controversy arose over 
the northwest boundary. A President was elected upon 
a platform demanding our extreme territorial pretension, 
with the campaign cry of “fifty-four forty or fight.” 
But after the excitement of the campaign was passed, the 
Secretary of State and the British Minister, in the calm 
domain of diplomacy, sought and found a middle course 
which brought peace with honor. 

We all remember the “ Trent” affair during our Civil 
War, when, with the angry passions of that fratricidal 
strife at their height, our Congress and people went wild 
with commendation of the illegal act of our heroic naval 
commander, and the British army and navy were promptly 
put in battle array to resent the insult to their flag. But 
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President Lincoln and Secretary Seward pursued the 
only honorable course, acknowledged the error, released 
the Confederate prisoners, and the danger was over. 

The history of that critical period in the life of our 
nation contains a narrative of the trials through which 
we passed in our relations with Great Britain, when our 
representative, Charles Francis Adams, declared to the 
Ministry that the conduct of their government relative 
to the Confederate cruisers meant war, and gave the 
warning that after our domestic strife was over we should 
hold their government responsible for its unfriendly 
course in the hour of our distress. On the return of 
peace, when the “ Alabama claims” were pressed and a 
settlement by arbitration was proposed, the answer of 
the Ministry then in power was that the matter involved 
the dignity of the British Crown and the honor of the 
British nation, and that these could not be made the sub- 
ject of arbitration. But after the passions awakened by 
the war had subsided and a new Ministry was called to 
power in Great Britain, the question of national honor 
disappeared and the matters in dispute were referred to 
arbitration, There is no more illustrious page in the 
annals of America or Great Britain than the record of 
the Geneva arbitration tribunal. 

The settlement of the northwest boundary by the 
treaty of 1846, owing to want of geographical knowledge 
or accuracy of language, was followed by a dispute as to 
San Juan Island, which was being colonized by both 
American and Canadian settlers. Angry controversy 
arose and armed strife was threatened, which was only 
allayed by again dispatching General Scott to the dis- 
puted territory. After various attempts at adjustment 
by diplomacy extending through a series of years, the 
question was submitted to the arbitration of the Emperor 
of Germany, who rendered a decision in favor of the 
United States. 

Only a few years ago the Alaskan boundary was the 
subject of conflicting claims and angry debates in legis- 
lative halls and the public press. We felt that our claim 
was 80 strong and our occupation so long that arbitration 
of the question was out of place. After diplomacy had 
exhausted its resources, the question went finally to a 
joint commission, and by the award of the British judge 
the claim of the United States was sustained. 

From the very foundation of our government the 
Northeast Fisheries have been a subject of irritation and 
dispute. It was one of the troublesome questions to ad- 
just in the negotiations resulting in the treaty of peace 
and independence of 1783. Time and again vain efforts 
have been made to settle it by treaty stipulations. Al- 
most all of our great statesmen and diplomats during the 
past century and a quarter have participated in the at- 
tempts at settlement. Many of our vessels have been 
seized, and their officers and crews imprisoned and other 
summary treatment inflicted on them by the authorities 
of Canada and Newfoundland; and great indignation 
has been manifested in our country thereat. Finally this 
question, hoary with diplomatic age and parliamentary 
debate, has been referred to the arbitration of a Hague 
tribunal, and before the present year closes it is hoped 
that this spectre of danger to the peace of the two 
nations will be forever laid at rest. 

Every one of these questions of difference just men- 
tioned possessed sufficient elements of honor, vital inter- 
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ests or national concern to warrant their being cusus 
belli if either of the parties thereto, as Mr. Root ex- 
pressed it, had really desired war. And doubtless if we 
had sought settlement of any one of them by military 
force tens of thousands of patriots would have rushed to 
our standard to defend the interests of the country by 
slaughtering their kinsmen, and our legislators would 
have cheerfully voted appropriations of hundreds of 
millions of dollars to defend an interest not worth prob- 
ably a tithe of the cost. What better illustration can we 
have of the wisdom of the policy of the peaceful settle- 
ment of international questions of difference pursued by 
the United States and Great Britain during the last hun- 
dred years? And if this policy may be so successfully fol- 
lowed by two proud nations which have so many intricate 
and irritating questions to settle, why may it not be fol- 
lowed with profit by and with other nations of the world ? 
These two governments have likewise furnished an il- 
lustrious example of successful naval disarmament. The 
close of the War of 1812 found a large naval armament of 
both nations on the Great Lakes. It was agreed that all 
of these should be removed, and that thereafter each gov- 
ernment would limit itself to maintaining one vessel on 
each of the lower lakes and two on the upper lakes, the 
vessels not to exceed one hundred tons and to carry only 
one eighteen-pound cannon ; and that theneeforth no ves- 
sels of war should be built on these lakes, Since the 
date of that agreement their shores have become the 
home of a vast population and their waters of an im- 
mense commerce, but there has been no need of a great 
navy to preserve the peace or protect that commerce. 
Within the past few weeks we have had another illus- 
tration of the advantages of peaceful negotiations over 
threats of hostile conduct. Under the existing tariff act 
the President of the United States is empowered to im- 
pose by proclamation a heavy retaliation duty on the 
products of any country which discriminated unfairly 
against Our commerce. It would have been easy for our 
President, under a strict interpretation of the law and of 
Canadian treaties, to have applied to our northern neigh- 
bors our maximum tariff, which would have inaugurated 
a commercial war of gigantic proportions very hurtful 
to the interests of both countries. But happily President 
Taft is a man of peace, and he invited the Canadian 
authorities to a conference which resulted in a harmonious 
arrangement satisfactory to both governments, and the 
vast commerce across the frontier continues undisturbed. 
The review which I have made has shown that all the 
foreign wars in which we have engaged were brought on 
by our own precipitate action, that they were not in- 
evitable, and that they might have been avoided by the 
exercise of prudence and conciliation. It also shows that 
it has been possible for us to live in peace with our near- 
est neighbor, with which we have the most extensive.and 
intimate relations, the most perplexing and troublesome 
questions. Our history also shows that during our whole 
life as an independent nation no country has shown 
towards us a spirit of aggression or a disposition to invade 
our territory. If such is the case, is it not time that 
every true patriot, every lover of his country and of its 
fair fame in the world, every friend of humanity, should 
strive to curb the spirit of aggression and military glory 
among our people and seek to create an earnest senti- 
ment against all war? 
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How War is to be Abolished. 


Address of the President, Dean Henry Wade Rogers, at the 
opening of the New England Peace Congress in the 
State House of Representatives, Hartford, 

May 19, 1910. 

Mr. Lieutenant-Governor and Mr. Mayor: For the 
hearty welcome and the gracious words which you have 
expressed, the delegates to this Congress desire me to 
express to you their appreciation and their gratitude. 

This Congress is glad to meet in this old Common- 
wealth and in this city of Hartford. It was here that 
American democracy was born; it was in this State and 
in this city of Hartford that the first written constitution 
in the history of the world was framed. Connecticut is 
a small State, but it has a great history. It has rendered 
distinguished service to the nation from the beginning. 
Its influence was far-reaching in the convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. It has 
given to the Supreme Court of the United States one 
Chief Justice and educated another, and educated several 
of the Associate Justices. I do not know that any Pres- 
ident of the United States was born upon the soil of 
Connecticut, but she has trained the present chief magis- 
trate, who is a son of Yale. 

We are glad to meet in the Queen City of New Eng- 
land, famed for the excellence of her schools, for the 
beauty of her parks, for the elegance of her homes, for 
the public spirit of her citizens. Nearly one hundred 
years ago there assembled a convention in this city which 
was called together by its hatred of war,— not of war in 
general, but of a particular war. That congress was so 
far regarded as beyond praying for that the Episcopal 
rector, Mr. Chase, who afterwards became Bishop Chase, 
refused to open its sessions with prayer. But last night 
the Episcopal Bishop of Connecticut presided over one 
of the meetings in connection with this Congress of Peace. 

This is a congress of peace, not opposed to a particular 
war, but opposed to war in general. That congress sat 
with closed doors. This Congress sits with open doors. 
Around the hall where that congress met the government 
marshaled its troops from time to time, the band playing 
the “ Rogues’ March.” I understand that you have 
guarded against that, so far as this Congress is concerned, 
by sending the military of this State beyond its borders, 
down to the James River to visit the Richmond Blues 
on a mission of peace and goodwill. To that this Con- 
gress has no objections to offer. 

We thank you, gentlemen, for the kind words which 
you have spoken and for the gracious welcome which 
you have extended. 

It is written in one of the Songs of David, “ Scatter 
thou the people that delight in war.” Peace congresses 
have endeavored, and with some degree of success, to 
accomplish that result. The number of those who delight 
in war has been constantly diminishing ever since peace 
societies began their work and peace congresses assembled. 
The New England Arbitration and Peace Congress has 
been convened to aid in securing the ultimate abolition 
of war throughout the world. If that end is ever at- 
tained, it will be because the people of the world have 
been made intelligent concerning the evils of war, and 
have come to know that international disputes can and 
should be settled by reason, and not by force. The war 
spirit is in the blood of the race. The remedy is in 
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counteracting this natural tendency by educating men 
concerning the cost of war, the horror of war, the cruelty 
of war, the sinfulness of war, and the needlessness of 
war. It is through congresses like this that the public 
opinion of the world is being educated in favor of the 
maintenance of peace among all nations. Benjamin 
Franklin said there had never been a good war or a bad 
peace. We must, however, admit that there have been 
wars which have conferred benefit upon the world. It 
is true, as Hosea Bigelow has said: “ .. . civilization 
does git forrid, sometimes, upon a powder cart.” 

The peace congresses do not deny the fact, but they 
want to substitute a court for a powder cart. While 
they concede that some few wars have been beneficial in 
their results, they assert that most wars have been evil. 
John Richard Green, who has given the world a true 
history of the English people, teaches that no war in 
which England has ever taken part has had a permanent 
influence upon its national development except the long 
war with France, and that the effect of that war was 
wholly evil. What the peace congresses want is to rid 
the world of bombs and cannon, bayonets and swords. 
They want the energies of mankind directed not to the 
slaughter of men and the devastation of countries and 
the spread of misery throughout the world, but rather to 
the alleviation of suffering, the diffusion of knowledge, 
and an improvement in the conditions of life for the un- 
fortunate and the dependent. They want to save the 
immense waste of war and turn it into useful channels 
for the world’s betterment. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

The peace congresses, in pressing this matter upon the 
attention of mankind, are engaged in a mission as im- 
portant as any that can engage the thought of man. 
The British Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, speaking in 
London on July 31, 1908, at a banquet given by the 
government of Great Britain to the delegates to the sev- 
enteenth Universal Peace Congress, proclaimed that the 
greatest of all reform was the establishment of peace on 
earth. It is to aid in the furtherance of this great cause 
that this Congress of the New England States is now in 
session here in the legislative halls of one of the oldest 
of the Commonwealths. 

If, perchance, some may say that the mission of this 
Congress can never be realized, let them be reminded of 
the maxim by which the great Moltke was accustomed 
to govern his conduct: “Only by striving for the im- 
possible may we attain the possible.” But is the end 
which this Congress seeks one which is never to be real- 
ized? The greatest of Old Testament prophets predicted 
more than twenty-six hundred years ago that a time 
would come when nations would not learn war any more. 
The ear is not yet weary of his silver tones proclaiming : 
«And he shall judge between the nations, and shall 
decide concerning many peoples; and they shall beat 
their swords into plow-shares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

The long centuries have passed, and the prophecy re- 
mains unfulfilled ; but through all the years mankind has 
not forgotten the words of the Hebrew seer. We are 
here to-day believing that ultimately the prediction is to 
be fulfilled. We are here believing that it was not a 
poet’s dream, but a poet’s vision, which Tennyson had 
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when he “ dipt into the future, far as human eye could 

see,” and saw a time when 

- ™ a drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
urle 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 

There are intelligent men who say they sincerely desire 
that war shall end and that the peace of the world shall 
be forever maintained, who nevertheless distrust peace 
congresses and stand aloof from their councils. From 
the beginnings of time no cause, however worthy, has 
escaped criticism. Leaders in great movements which 
have run counter to the traditions, the prejudices and the 
public opinion of their times, have been content to be 
called impracticable. They have not courted popular 
favor. They have had the courage of their convictions. 
They have preferred the approval of their own con- 
sciences. They have done their own thinking. 

The early Christian Fathers, the noble army of martyrs 
and the leaders in the anti-slavery cause were subjected 
to a bitterness of criticism that those who have made the 
advocacy of peace their special work have never known. 
Forty years ago Mr. Godkin wrote in Ze Nation: “It 
is certain that during the last fifty years, the period in 
which peace societies have been at work, armies have 
been growing steadily larger, the means of destruction 
have been multiplying, and wars have been as frequent 
and as bloody as ever before; and, what is worse, the 
popular heart goes into war as it has never done in past 
ages.” The peace societies have been at work now for 


nearly a hundred years, and during the whole of the 


period armaments have steadily increased. But the ap- 
peal of the peace societies to the public conscience has 
been by no means a failure. The desire for peace, the 
abhorrence of war, were never before so strong. The 
abolition of war has not been accomplished, but the 
movement to that end has enlisted no longer in its sup- 
port simply the scholars in the cloister. Practical states- 
men in every nation and men of affairs are now at work 
on the problem of finding a substitute for war. The con- 
science of all nations has been quickened. In every part 
of the world to-day many men believe that sooner or 
later international differences will cease to be settled by 
force of arms. Mr. Root, when Secretary of State, said : 
“The open public declaration of a principle in such a 
way as to carry evidence that it has the support of a 
great body of men entitled to respect has a wonderfully 
compelling effect upon mankind.” The open public dec- 
laration of the principle of peace made in the peace con- 
gresses which have been held, and which have commanded 
the support of men of great ability and distinction, un- 
doubtedly have had “a compelling effect” upon the 
thought of the world. 

As this is the first peace congress which has assembled 
under the auspices of the New England States, it seems 
appropriate to mention the services of New England to 
the cause of peace. Those services began with the in- 
auguration of the peace movement in the United States. 
Peace societies exist to-day in every part of the world. 
There are now some five hundred organizations of this 
character, which are seeking to influence the public 
opinion of their respective countries upon this the most 
momentous of all the questions by which the nations are 
perplexed. While the honor belongs to New York of 
having established the first peace society in the world, a 
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New England State founded the second and at almost 
the same time. The New York Society was established 
in August, 1815; the Massachusetts Society in December 
of the same year. The Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations Society was organized in March, 1817. The 
New Hampshire branch of the Massachusetts Society 
dated from March, 1818. The Vermont Society followed 
in October, 1819. The Maine Society was not established 
until 1826, and the Connecticut Society not until 1831. 
There had, however, been established county societies 
in nearly every county of the Commonwealth for several 
years prior to the organization of the State Society in 
Connecticut. / 

The peace movement owes a heavy debt of gratitude 
to New England, for the men who took the lead in the 
early days of the movement were born on New England 
soil. There was Noah Worcester, upon whose initiative 
the Massachusetts Peace Society was organized. He 
published in 1814 “ A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War.” So inveterate and bigoted were the prejudices 
which at that time surrounded the cause that a publisher 
was secured with the greatest difficulty and it had to be 
published anonymously. It was extensively circulated 
at home and abroad, and was republished in Europe in 
several languages. In his opening words he asked, “W hat 
custom of the most barbarous nations is more repugnant 
to the feelings of piety, humanity and justice than that 
of deciding controversies between nations by the edge of 
the sword, by powder and ball, or the point of the bayonet? 

There was William Ellery Channing, a classmate at 
Harvard of Mr. Justice Story, and of whom it has been 
written that “From the high, old-fashioned pulpit his 
face beamed down, it may be said, like the face of an 
angel, and his voice floated down like a voice from higher 
spheres.” He was a leader not only in the anti-slavery 
cause but in the cause of peace. It was in his study in 
Boston that the Massachusetts Peace Society was or 
ganized. With tongue and per he directed his eloquence, 
famed in Europe as well as in America, against the evils 
of war. 

There was William Ladd, the founder of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, of which he was the president for 
many years. Born in New Hampshire and a resident of 
Maine, he dedicated his life to the cause of peace. He 
went through New Englard from place to place organ- 
izing societies and everywhere inculcating hatred of war, 
its wrong and its iniquities. He edited the Harbinger 
of Peace, the first organ of the American Peace Society. 

There was Elihu Burritt, the centennial of whose birth 
this Congress will commemorate. He was born and died 
on the soil of Connecticut. This “learned blacksmith ” 
“ left the anvil at home to teach the nations how to change 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks.” The earliest international Peace Con- 
gresses, held in Europe, were of his inspiring. 

Among other New England men who have been earnest 
in the advocacy of the cause of peace and who have passed 
from among the living, you will recall the names of Whit- 
tier, Emerson, Edward Everett Hale, Horace Bushnell, 
Phillips Brooks, William Lloyd Garrison and Charles 
Sumner. We honor them and pay them reverence here 
to-day. The whole country honors them. Each was a 
benefactor of mankind. 

In 1895 a New Englander, Richard Olney, became 
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Secretary of State in Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. He nego- 
tiated a general arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
The treaty he desired was one of broad scope and with 
few reservations. When it was submitted tb the Senate 
for ratification forty-three Senators voted aye, twenty-six 
nay. ‘The treaty failed, as it did not receive the approval 
of two-thirds of the Senate. But let it be remembered 
to the honor of New England that not a single one of 
her twelve Senators voted against that treaty. New 
England is for international arbitration and an interna- 
tional court. 

There are those who profess to favor war as something 
necessary to the development of a nation’s finest qualities. 
It is by such means that they would cultivate the vigor, 
the courage and the manhood of the race. President 
Taft says of such men that they profess to think as they 
do in order that they may be thought by their fellows to 
be different from most men. However that may be, the 
majority of men refuse to believe that it is necessary to 
plunge a nation into hell once in so many years in order 
to cultivate the virtues and save the race from degener- 
ating into weaklings and mollycoddles. If war is needed 
in order that man may be invigorated, invincible fortitude 
nourished, courage kept alive and contempt of death 
inculcated, then peace societies should disband and organ- 
izations be formed to encourage men periodically to meet 
their fellowmen and beasts of prey in mortal combat in 
the arena. The idea is unsound in ethics and based on 
false philosophy. Channing answered years ago that 
“there is at least equal scope for courage and magna. 
nimity in blessing as in destroying mankind. The con- 
dition of the human race offers inexhaustible objects for 
enterprise and fortitude and magnanimity.” 

Against the physical courage of the brute force which 
maims and kills men, let us place the more heroic moral 
courage which saves and serves men. Clarkson climbing 
the decks of Liverpool slave-ships, Howard penetrating 
infected dungeons, Sisters of Charity breathing contagion 
in thronged hospitals, afforded Whittier a loftier ideal of 
Christian heroism than did those who put on battle har- 
ness and exposed themselves to death by sabre clash and 
cannon fire. These as truly took their lives in their 
hands as did those who went into battle; they sought 
not to take other men’s lives, but to save them. The 
noblest specimens of self-surrender seemed to Phillips 
Brooks not to have been on the field of battle when the 
dying soldier handed the cup of water to his dying foe. 
“They have been,” he said, “in the lanes and alleys of 
great cities when quiet and determined men‘and women 
have bowed before the facts of human brotherhood and 
human need, and given the full cups of their entire lives 
to the parched lips of their poor brethren.” 

Time was when all men went armed, even as to-day 
all nations are armed. In a former age the sword was 
an indispensable part of every gentleman’s dress. Wher- 
ever he went he wore it, whether he appeared on the 
street or at the society function. Those whose social 
position did not entitle them to wear the sword carried a 
pistol in the hip pocket. 

Men were not only walking arsenals, but so great was 
their distrust of their neighbors that those who could 
lived in fortified dwellings made as impregnable from 
attack as possible. Their castles they surrounded with 
the moat and the drawbridge, which by means of chains 
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and weights could be pulled up against the entrance, 
thus cutting off all communication with the outside. 
Inside the moat they constructed a wall thirty feet high 
and ten feet thick, surmounted by a parapet with em- 
battlements. The main gate of the castle they flanked 
with strong towers having embattled parapets, and they 
rendered it doubly secure by an iron portcullis, They 
lived surrounded by belligerent armaments, and were 
ever ready to repel an assault. 

The lords of industry do not live to-day after the 
manner of the lords of the fee a few centuries ago. The 
individual no longer builds a fortified castle. He has dis- 
armed and dismantled his fortress. But nations continue 
to go armed, and they live behind fortifications as did 
the nations of antiquity. The individual in the early 
stages of society redressed his own wrongs and did it 
after his own fashion. The custom of society permitted 
him to do so. 

“A system of self-redress in the form of private 
vengeance,” says Mr. Moyle in speaking of the Roman 
law, “ preceded everywhere the establishment of a regu- 
lar judication ; the injured person, with his kinsman or 
dependants, made a foray against the wrongdoer, and 
swept away his cattle, and with them perhaps his wife 
and children, or he threatened him with supernatural 
penalties by fasting upon him, as in the East even at the 
present day; or finally, he reduced his adversary to serv1- 
tude or took his life.” The primitive history of English 
law was in this respect exactly similar. “The fact,” 
says Mr. Justice Stephen, “that private vengeance of 
the person wronged by a crime was the principal source 
to which men trusted for the administration of criminal 
justice in early times, is one of the most characteristic 
circumstances connected with English criminal law.” 

The establishment of the reign of law for the individual 
was accomplished with difficulty. Within a century, even 
in England and in the United States, it has been custom- 
ary for individuals to settle certain questions on the field 
of honor and with deadly weapons. In 1824 the Duke 
of Wellington wrote that it was a matter of no conse- 
quence that certain duels were to be fought. Five years 
later this hero of Waterloo, who was at the time Prime 
Minister of England, sent a challenge and fought a duel. 
The greatest of men in English public life, Charles 
James Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, Canning, Grattan, O’Connell, 
Sir Robert Peel and Disraeli sent and accepted challenges. 
Finally in the reign of Victoria, and through the influ- 
ence of the Prince Consort, “the first gentleman of Eng- 
land,” the custom was ended. In our own country it 
was not otherwise. Burr was Vice-President when, in 
1804, he challenged Hamilton. And so strong was pub- 
lic opinion that Hamilton felt constrained to accept it. 
“The ability to be in future useful” made it necessary, 
he wrote, for him to do so in conformity to the public 
prejudice which then existed. Andrew Jackson was a 
confirmed duelist, and in 1806 killed his antagonist. In 
1817, then a major-general, he challenged General Scott, 
which challenge Scott declined on the ground of religious 
scruples and patriotic duty. In 1826 Clay, who was then 
Secretary of State, fought a duel with Randolph, who 
was in the Senate. Benton, in his “ Thirty Years’ View,” 
devotes eight pages to it, and concludes: “ It was about 
the last high-toned duel that I have witnessed, and amongst 
the highest-toned I have ever witnessed.” As late as 1842 
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General Shields challenged Abraham Lincoln and it was 
accepted. Mr. Lincoln thought he could not avoid it. 
The duel was never fought as the challenge was with- 
drawn. The practice continued in the South after it had 
been discontinued in the North. As late as 1860 Jefferson 
Davis, in a speech in the Senate, justified the duel as a 
mode of settling personal differences and vindicating 
personal honor. 

The individual did not surrender his arms and dis- 
mantle his fortress until the State had established courts 
to redress his wrongs, and had provided a police power 
which could effectively protect him and relieve him of 
the duty of protecting himself. Even then he was un- 
willing to submit certain personal injuries, which affected 
him in his honor, to the settlement of the courts. For 
such wrongs he insisted, down to our own times, that he 
should be permitted to demand personal satisfaction in a 
personal encounter and with a deadly weapon. 

The present problem is to apply to nations the rule 
we apply to individuals. To provide a court which can 
settle the disputes of nations according to principles of 
justice and right, and to provide a police power adequate 
to the enforcement of the court’s decrees. To this court 
when established the nations must submit their differ- 
ences, even as individuals must submit theirs to the local 
tribunals. The world must be rid of the idea that nations 
may resort to violence. And we may hope that as the 
individual has come to abandon the idea that he must 
himself, by the force of his own hand, redress certain 
wrongs which affect his honor, the nations likewise in 
course of time will see that what they call questions of 
national honor can be submitted safely and properly to 
an international court. In a speech made in New. York 
on March 22, 1910, President Taft said: “ Personally I 
do not see any more reason why matters of national 
honor should not be referred to a court of arbitration 
than matters of property or matters of national proprie- 
torship.” He continued: “I do not see why questions 
of honor may not be submitted to a tribunal supposed to 
be composed of men of honor who understand questions 
of national honor, to abide their decision, as well as any 
other question of difference arising between the nations.” 

In 1896, in a conference held at Washington, Carl 
Schurz expressed himself in like manner: “As to so- 
called questions of honor,” he said, “it is time for mod- 
ern civilization to leave behind it those medieval notions, 
according to which personal honor found its best protec- 
tion in the dueling pistol, and national honor could be 
vindicated only by slaughter and devastation.” 

Most men have come to recognition of the fact that 
war is an inefficient instrument for redressing wrong. It 
inflicts injury upon both parties, and not merely upon the 
wrong-doer. It determines the justice of no cause. It 
is the scourge of mankind. Nations justify great arma- 
ments as desired for defensive and not aggressive wars. 
The ancients made war inspired by greed for gold and 
women and slaves and territory and ambition. In these 
modern days we are advised to build great Dreadnoughts, 
not to make, but to prevent war. Are great armaments 
necessary to safeguard the peace? “In time of peace 
prepare for war” is, said Sumner, a pagan maxim that 
belongs to the dogmas of barbarism. [Ile insisted that 
great armies and great navies are the promoters of war 
and not the preservers of peace. Nations which possess 
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the greatest armaments are those which are the most 
belligerent. We know from experience the consequences 
which followed when every man carried a pistol or a 
bowie knife. The list of homicides was longest in the 
community which tolerated the practice. It provoked 
frequently, and sometimes on slight provocation, deadly 
encounters. The carrying of concealed weapons on the 
person had on that account to be prohibited by law. It 
has been admirably said by the Rev. Dr. Jefferson of 
New York City that “the man who paces up and down 
my front pavement with a gun on his shoulder may have 
peaceful sentiments, but he does not infuse peace into 
me. It does not help matters for him to shout out 
every few minutes, ‘I will not hurt you if you behave 
yourself,’ for I do not know his standard of good be- 
havior, and the very sight of the gun keeps me in a state 
of chronic alarm.” 

But if it is dangerous for individual man to go about 
armed, may it not be for a nation? One of the reasons 
assigned by Frederick the Great for making war upon 
Maria Theresa was that he had troops all ready to act. 
One of the three things which, according to Bacon, pre- 
pare and dispose a people for war is a “state of soldiery 
professed.” The argument that peace can best be main- 
tained by having the nation always well armed was repu- 
diated by Mr. Justice Brewer in a notable address 
delivered in June, 1909, before the State Bar Association 
of New Jersey. The recent death of the distinguished 


jurist deprived the Supreme Court of the United States 
of one of its most eminent members, took from the 
cause of peace in this country one of its foremost advo- 


cates, and prevented this Congress, in which he had 
promised to participate, from having the benefit of his 
presence and counsel. Mr. Justice Brewer, in the address 
referred to, said: 


‘* In order to bring about the condition of peace, a minimum 
of army and navy is the most effective way. There never yet 
was a nation which built up a maximum of army and navy 
that did not get into war, and the pretense current in certain 
circles that the best way to preserve peace is to build up an 
enormous navy shows an ignorance of the lessons of history 
and the conditions of genuine and enduring peace. It might as 
well be said that to stop personal quarrels and prevent shoot 
ing, the law should require every man to carry a loaded pistol 
in his hip-pocket.”’ 

The present problem of the nations is the abolition of 
public war. It is to be solved in the same way that the 
individual States solved the problem of the abolition of 
private war — by the administration of justice through 
judicial procedure. To establish an international court 
by international compact, and to secure an agreement of 
the nations that they will submit to that court the differ- 
ences which they cannot settle by diplomacy, is a matter 
of the very highest importance. 

The idea of a court which should sit permanently, re- 
sembling the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
suggested at the first Hague Conference in 1899. It was 
embodied in the first American proposal. An almost 
unanimous opinion developed against it. It was agreed 
that the tribunal which that Conference provided for 
should not sit permanently. The objection was made 
that the expense of maintaining such a court in permanent 
session would prove irksome to all the powers and burden- 
some to some, especially as there would be long inter- 
vals when the court would have no business to consider. 
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At the second Hague Conference in 1907, the American 
delegation presented the project of an International Court 
of Arbitral Justice which was accepted in principle. In 
presenting the American proposition Mr. Choate said: 


‘‘Mr. President, with all the earnestness of which we are 
capable, and with a solemn sense of the obligations and respon- 
sibilities resting upon us as members of the conference which 
in a certain sense holds in its hands the fate and fortunes of 
the nations, we commend the scheme which we have thus pro- 
posed to the careful consideration of our sister nations. We 
cherish no pride of opinion as to any point or feature that we 
have suggested in regard to the constitution and powers of the 
court. We are ready to yield any or all of them for the sake 
of harmony, but we do insist that this great gathering of the 
representatives of all nations will be false to its trust, and will 
deserve that the seal of condemnation shall be set upon its 
work, if it does not strain every nerve to bring about the es- 
tablishment of some such great and permanent tribunal which 
shall, by its supreme authority, compel the attention and def- 
erence of the nations we represent, and bring to final adjudi- 
cation before it differences of an international character that 
shall arise between them, and whose decisions shall be ap- 
pealed to as time progresses for the determination of all ques- 
tion of international law.”’ 

The appeal was not in vain. The Conference, after 
prolonged discussion, unanimously recommended that the 
project for the establishment of the court be submitted to 
the powers and put into operation as soon as a method of 
appointing the judges should be agreed upon. The Con- 
ference did not come to an agreement concerning the 
appointment of the judges, and that, since its adjourn- 
ment, has been the subject of negotiation. But nothing 
which has been done in the past centuries is so far-reach- 
ing a step in the direction of establishing permanent 
peace among nations as the adoption by the Conference 
of this plan for a permanent arbitral court. 

The difficulty experienced at the Conference in coming 
to an agreement concerning the appointment of the 
judges has led the present Secretary of State, Mr. Knox, 
to propose to the interested nations that the International 
Prize Court should be invested with the jurisdiction and 
functions of the Court of Arbitral Justice. The accept- 
ance of this proposition will give the nations which adopt 
it a permanent court for the settlement not only of ques- 
tions which arise in time of war, but also those which 
arise in time of peace. The successful establishment of 
the court will constitute the greatest achievement in the 
history of nations. The Supreme Court of the United 
States administers justice between forty-six States of the 
same nation. But the international court will adminis- 
ter justice between forty-six sovereign nations. As 
peace is maintained between the States of the Union, so 
shall it be maintained between the nations of the whole 
world. Thus disarmament of the nations will follow. 
It will follow peace as an effect. It will hardly precede 
it as a cause. Armaments will disappear as the nations 
see they are no longer needed. 

The question of limitation of armaments is distinct 
from that of disarmament. The attempt to deal with it 
at the first Hague Conference failed completely. It was 
recognized as a question of immense difficulty. It is evi- 
dent that the powers of the most expert actuary would 
be taxed to the limit if he should undertake to calculate 
the equivalent reductions, naval and military, between 
any two of the great powers. In the call for the second 
Hague Conference this subject was not included in the 
program. The United States and Great Britain, how- 
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ever, pressed the matter upon the attention of the Con- 
ference. The only result was the adoption of a resolution 
declaring that it was especially to be desired that “the 
governments should undertake again the serious study of 
this question.” But since the adjournment of the Con- 
ference the policy of the nations continues to be the 
increase of armaments. No one nation seems ready to 
set an example by limiting its own armaments in the 
absence of some agreement with the others. Each nation 
fears that by so doing it would place itself at the mercy 
of its rivals. A way must be found by which an inter- 
national agreement on this subject can be reached. Mr. 
Roosevelt has suggested that the great powers form a 
League of Peace and agree not only to keep the peace 
among themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, 
its being breken by others. A League of Peace, if it 
should be formed, would result in a limitation of arma- 
ments. But the formation of a League of Peace and the 
limitation of armaments may be expected to follow, and 
not precede, the establishment of an international court 
and of an international police power competent to enforce 
its decrees and willing to prevent violence as between 
nations. Until that result is attained it will probably be 
as difficult to get the nations to agree to enter a League 
of Peace as to limit armaments. 

That we may better appreciate the present problem in 
its relation to the United States, your attention is called 
to the appropriations made by the United States govern- 
ment. For the year ending June 30, 1910, the appropri- 
ations for the army, fortifications and military academy 
amount to $111,897,515.67; for the navy, %136,935,- 
199.05; and for pensions, $160,908,000. The total 
amount to be expended during the current fiscal year on 
account of wars and preparations for war aggregates 
$409,740,714.72. Compare these figures with the rela- 
tively insignificant sum of $32,007,049, which is the total 
amount appropriated for the use of the executive, legis- 
lative and judicial departments of the government during 
the same period. 

The total expenditures of the government of the 
United States from its beginning in 1789 to 1909 has 
been as follows: For war, $6,699,583,209 ; for navy, 
$2,441,572,934; for pensions, $4,155,267,356. This 
aggregates the vast sum of $13,296,423,549 expended for 
war purposes, as against $4,466,068,760. expended for 
civil and miscellaneous purposes. 

The average annual cost of the army and navy of the 
United States for the eight years preceding the Spanish 
War was $51,500,000. The average annual cost of the 
army and navy for the eight years since the Spanish 
War has been $185,400,000. The average yearly increase 
in the latter period as compared with the former has been 
$134,000,000, making a total increase in eight years of 
$1,072,000,000 or 360 per cent. This increase for eight 
years exceeds the national debt by $158,000,000. The 
amount of all gifts to charities, libraries, educational in- 
stitutions and other public causes in 1909 in this country 
was $185,000,000, or $400,000 less than the average 
annual cost for the army and navy for the past eight 
years. What benefit has the nation derived from all this 
expenditure ? 

An official report to the Senate made by the Secretary 
of the Navy shows that the cost of coal used on our 
battleships during the year 1908, the year of the voyage 
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of the fleet around the world, was $3,163,000, increased 
by transportation and storage charges to $5,544,000. 

There will be two more Dreadnoughts laid down this 
year by authority of Congress, as there were last year 
and for the two years preceding. They will be veritable 
floating fortresses. It has been said, I know not with 
how much truth, that they will be capable of delivering 
a force of fire nearly twice that of the best Dreadnought 
in the British navy to-day. Ten years ago the “ Con- 
necticut” was our greatest ship, and was capable of de- 
livering 33,600 pounds of projectile in five minutes. The 
new Dreadnoughts will be capable of throwing 112,000 
pounds in the same time. The displacement of the 
“Connecticut” was 16,000 tons. The displacement of 
the new ships will not be less than 26,000 tons. At this 
rate what are we to expect ten years hence? It is said 
that the Secretary of the Navy intends next year asking 
for still larger vessels, and that he has plans tentatively 
drawn for ships having the gigantic displacement of 
32,000 tons. 

The United States is to-day expending more money 
for military and naval purposes and pensions, excluding 
interest on the war debt, than any other nation, and yet 
we profess to be a pacific people. We are the richest 
nation on earth, but that does not excuse waste and ex- 
travagance. There is not a nation on the face of the 
globe that contemplates war with the United States. 
From the foundation of the government no foreign 
power has ever declared war against us, and since 1812 
none has committed aggressions against us. Sixty-five 
years ago, when nearly eighty-two per cent. of the 
foreign trade was carried in American bottoms, and we 
had no naval force in any degree comparable with those 
of the great European powers, no foreign nation assailed 
us. Is it likely that if war was not contemplated then, it 
will be undertaken now, when less than ten per cent. of 
that trade is carried by American ships ? 

Those who believe that we need a great navy to main- 
tain our possession of the Philippines against the cupidity 
of Japan ought to explain why Japan, if she wanted 
those islands, did not take them from Spain, or at least 
indicate some wish to obtain them. In comparison with 
the United States, the fleet of Spain was a negative 
quantity, her population not one-quarter of ours, her 
wealth one-twenty-fifth. 

In conclusion let me say, what we all know, that the 
great purpose which the Congress was called to promote 
must work its slow accomplishment step by step. Much 
has been accomplished, and we all understand that much 
remains to be attained. The advocates of peace have 
labored long and not grown weary. 

In his oration on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” 
Sumner said of the abolition of war, “ Believe you can 
do it and you can do it.” More people than ever before 
in history believe it can be done and that it will be done. 

When the reign of law shall be established between 
nations as it has been established between individuals, who 
shall say? Emerson said in 1859 that no one then living 
would see slavery abolished. Here in this Conference of 
the New England States we trust and believe that the 
dream of the New England poet is soon to be realized : 

** Out of the shadows of night 


The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.”’ 
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Lessons from the History of the Peace 
Movement. 


BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, 
Address at the opening session of the New England Peace 
Congress, in the Capitol, Hartford, Conn., May 9. 

As I was entering these grounds and saw the big can- 
non guarding the approach to this stately and beautiful 
Capitol, I was reminded of the famous passage in the 
speech delivered by Victor Hugo at the opening of the 
Peace Congress at Paris, on August 22, 1849. He said: 

‘*A day will come when the only battlefield will be the 
market opening to commerce and the mind opening to new 
ideas. A day will come when bullets and bombshells will be 
replaced by ballots, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate, which will be 
to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what the Diet 
is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. 
A day will come when a cannon will be exhibited in public 
museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and people 
will be amazed that such a thing could ever have been. A 
day will come when the two immense groups, the United 
States of America and the United States of Europe, will be 
seen standing in the presence of each other, extending the 
hand of fellowship across the ocean, exchanging their produce, 
their commerce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, improving creation 
under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for the good of all, 
these two irresistible and infinite powers, the fraternity of 
men and the power of God. Nor is it necessary that four 
hundred years should pass away for that day to come. We 
live in a rapid period, in the most impetuous current of events 
and ideas which has ever borne humanity along; and at the 
period in which we live a year suffices to do the work of a 
century.” 

The international peace movement has to-day reached 
a point of development and strength which makes it 
important to consider carefully the lessons which its 
history teaches, that we may avoid certain dangers to 
which its very successes and triumphs expose us at the 
present time. 

Standing here in New England, where Worcester and 
Channing, Ladd and Burritt and Sumner and their co- 
laborers did their heroic work in the early days in organ- 
izing and developing the peace movement; here in Con- 
necticut, where early organized peace effort grew with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and covered every county in the State 
by 1835; here in Hartford, where William Watson first 
published the ApvocaTrE or Pracr in 1834, and where 
the American Peace Society pitched its tent for two 
years on its migration from New York to Boston; here 
where Horace Bushnell wrote his famous oration on 
“The Growth of Law,” and prophesied that law would 
ultimately eliminate war from human society; here, not 
far from the place where Burritt, with his many tongues, 
and his Olive Leaf Mission, came near destroying the 
influence of the Tower of Babel,— standing here, on 
holy ground, where the God of Peace long ago appeared 
unto men, one cannot refrain from asking what these 
pioneers of peace would say and how they would feel if 
they were with us at this hour. 

That Worcester and Ladd and Burritt, the great New 
England trio of peace pioneers, would be surprised at 
what has been accomplished in a century is doubtful. 
They would almost certainly expect to find much more 
done. Their wonder would be that men have been so 
slow in accepting and putting into practice the interna- 
tional principles and policies which they advocated and 
believed to be perfectly reasonable and practicable. 
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But one may well imagine the intense interest and pleas- 
ure with which they would, nevertheless, listen to the re- 
markable story of the peace movement; the story of the 
growth of the peace societies from three in 1815 to more 
than five hundred at the present time, and their expansion 
from the narrow Atlantic seaboard to all quarters of the 
globe; the successful application of arbitration, of which 
they knew next to nothing in practice, to more than two 
hundred and fifty important controversies in less than a 
century, to some of which practically all the important 
nations have been parties; the organization of peace 
congresses into a regular yearly system, both national 
and international, and of special conferences like that at 
Lake Mohonk; the creation of an international peace 
bureau, which -brings all the peace societies and con- 
gresses into harmonious coiperation; the organization 
and most effective work of the Interparliamentary Union 
of statesmen for the past twenty-one years; the inception 
and remarkable development of the Pan-American Union ; 
the two Hague Conferences, bringing together in friendly 
council and planning all the nations of the world. 

One can imagine William Ladd rising up and standing 
with uncovered head as he listened to the account of 
the setting up and the successful operation of the Inter- 
national Court of Arbitration at The Hague; the conclu- 
sion of treaties of obligatory arbitration to the number 
of nearly one hundred between the nations, two and two, 
pledging reference of important classes of disputes to the 
Hague Court; and the laying of the foundations of a 
world congress or parliament. Ladd and his co-workers 
would be deeply impressed with the enormous growth 
of public opinion everywhere in favor of a pacified and 
united world, and with the open and widespread demand 
on all sides that the system of armed suspicion and hos- 
tility, which has ruled the world from time immemorial, 
shall cease and the nations live henceforth as members 
of a common family. It is a marvelous story of effort 
and accomplishment which these fathers of peace would 
hear if,they were with ur to-day. There is almost nothing 
else like it in the whole ‘1istory of humane progress. 

The pioneers of the peace movement were men of 
remarkable insight, practical wisdom and unsurpassed 
courage. To tackle deliberately the war system, hoary 
with centuries and entrenched as it was in the laws, cus- 
toms and habits of thought and feeling of men everywhere, 
with the expectation of overthrowing and finally destroy- 
ing it, required a type of faith and heroism rarely found. 
What does their example and the fruit of their planting 
and training teach us? 

They were first of all idealists, thorough-going idealists, 
as all men must be who move and lift the world. There 
are no really practical men except idealists. They saw 
clearly what the nations ought to be in their relations to 
one another, what the moral and social constitution of 
men and of societies of men demands as the true human 
state. They saw in the future an era without war; what 
the Germans call, in their splendid phrase, “ Die rieg- 
lose Zeit.” They proclaimed this ideal international con- 
dition as an obligation, the fulfillment of which, as fast 
as possible, was incumbent upon all men and nations. 
They further saw that the war system, as it had come 
down out of the past, was in its spirit and in its deeds 
and results totally at variance with this ideal, the greatest 
obstacle in the way of the attainment of the union of the 
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nations and races; that it was indeed the very antithesis, 
the denial, the wreck of the normal, the predestined life 
of the world. They therefore arraigned it as both sense- 
less and wicked, as the fruitful source of cruelty and 
injustice, as morally and economically ruinous. They 
saw that war was hell long before General Sherman was 
born, though they expressed it in somewhat different 
phraseology. Thus far their idealism carried them, both 
positively and negatively. 

These early advocates of peace have been criticised as 
too sentimental; as dwelling too much on the horrors 
and cruelties, the savage ferocities of war. But they 
had to do it; otherwise their idealism would have been 
only half expressed. It is not certain but that a good 
deal of the same kind of treatment is still needed, un- 
pleasant as it is to our modern minds, for the legend of 
the “righteousness” and the “glory ” of war still lingers 
and deludes many souls, 

But Dodge and Worcester and Ladd and Burritt and 
the rest of them were also thoroughly practical men. 
They did not naively assume that the warring world 
could be saved by merely proclaiming the ideal and con- 
demning the actual condition of things. They did not 
go quite as far as Emerson, who said, in substance, that 
if you will only launch an idea it will do the rest itself. 
They saw that a large program of practical peace work 
was necessary, and this they inaugurated at once. 

First of all, they started a campaign of education, by 
both tongue and pen, on the platform, in the pulpit and 
in the press, that public opinion might be won to the new 
views; and no more intelligent, vigorous and well-sus- 
tained campaign of reform has ever been carried on in 
the interest of any cause. This first campaign continued 
for more than forty years, till the Civil War began to 


throw its dark shadow over the land. Many of the fore- 


most men of the country, then largely on the Atlantic 
Coast, engaged in it. Among them were Dodge, Wor- 
cester, Channing, Ladd, President Kirkland of Harvard, 
Whittier, Garrison, Burritt, Upham, Walker, May, Blan- 
chard, the Tappans, Ballou, Henry C. Wright, Dr. Joseph 
Allen, Thomas S. Grimké, Charles Sumner, Judge Jay 
and many others. These men left practically nothing 
new to be said on the subject. Their speeches and 
writings — the pamphlets of Dodge, Worcester’s “ Friend 
of Peace,” the essays of Ladd, the addresses of Channing, 
the orations of Sumner, the essay of Emerson, the Manual 
of Upham, the papers and books of Judge Jay — remain 
to us as a great and permanent literature produced by 
that period, without which we modern workers would be 
poor indeed in our outfit. By 1840 the whole subject 
of a congress and court of nations had been presented 
and clearly and exhaustively expounded by them, along 
substantially the lines that the Hague Conferences have 
followed. No movement was ever better launched than 
the peace movement. It sprang almost full-fledged from 
the brains of these men, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter. 

Along with, or rather as a part of, their campaign of 
educating public sentiment, these peace pioneers began 
at once to present and urge upon the governments of the 
world substitutes for war. Arbitration, with its concomi- 
tants, was almost as common in their mouths as it is in 
ours. Not only in their public addresses and in pam- 
phlets and periodical publications did they urge this 
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rational method of adjusting disputes, but also in memo- 
rials to our government. As early as 1816, the year after 
its establishment, the Massachusetts Peace Society sent a 
remarkable memorial to Washington, in which it urged 
the Congress to institute a deliberate inquiry with a view 
of ascertaining how the government might exert a pacific 
influence on human affairs; how it might help to infuse 
into international law a pacific spirit; how it might aid 
in diminishing the frequency, or in circumscribing the 
calamities, of war; how it might promote the general ref- 
erence of controversies to an impartial umpire as the law 
of the Christian world, and might promote compacts “ for 
the express purpose of reducing the enormous and ruin- 
ous extent of military establishments.” That all sounds 
very recent and shows how far in advance of their time 
these men were. But they did not stop with these gen- 
eral recommendations. They urged the establishment of 
a world congress, or parliament, as the organ of the joint 
life of the uations. They advocated also the creation of 
a high court of nations for the judicial settlement of 
controversies. The first plan of the nineteenth century 
for an international tribunal was not worked out by the 
Hague Conferences, not by any Bar Association, not by 
the Interparliamentary Union, but by a group of New 
England men as early as 1840, of whom William Ladd 
was the chief. 

The lines of work and influence thus inaugurated 
have been substantially followed ever since by the 
workers for peace, not only in this but in all countries. 
As far as circumstances have permitted, they have all 
No one 


been kept up and pushed at the same time. 
phase of the subject has, as a rule, been emphasized at 


the expense of others. The supreme importance of a 
widespread peace public opinion has been kept always in 
mind. Every effort possible, with the limited resources 
at hand, has been put forth to educate and concentrate 
public sentiment in behalf of the great ends sought. 
The advocates of peace have always, with Dr. Channing 
and Horace Bushnell, recognized the truth that public 
opinion rules the world. International justice, friend- 
ship and mutual service have always been contended for. 
The arbitration of all differences between nations has 
been urged and urged again, until this method of settle- 
ment has finally become the settled practice of the 
world, though not yet fully embodied in the law of 
nations. A permanent international court of justice 
as superior to and to take the place of temporary tribu- 
nals of arbitration has been urged from the beginning 
A world assembly or parliament for the handling of 
the great interests common to the nations has been the 
object of a vast amount of thought and special effort. 
The irrationality and iniquity of great military and naval 
establishments, with their unceasing, increasing and ruin- 
ous burdens upon the people, have been faithfully and 
unequivocally pointed out. Government consideration 
of all these problems and action upon them has been 
urged, time and again, as the only possible way in which 
the aims of the friends of peace can be at last attained. 
This, without going into further details, of which 
there are many most interesting ones, has been the 
program of the peace movement for a hundred years. 
It is the necessary program still. There is almost no 
phase of it which can yet be dropped. Public opinion 
— much of it at any rate— is still very benighted and 
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reactionary about the movement. Many intelligent 
men, intelligent in other respects, know nothing about 
the cause in which we are laboring, and practically 
nothing about what has been accomplished through the 
Hague Conferences. 

Though the arbitration of disputes is now the regular 
order, nearly all the governments persist in refusing to 
agree to submit questions of “honor” and “ vital inter- 
ests” to the Hague Court. In spite of President Taft’s 
most important utterance on this subject recently, they 
seem likely to persist in this refusal for some time yet. 
A general treaty of obligatory arbitration, to be signed 
by all the nations and including all questions of differ- 
ence between governments, still remains to be con- 
cluded, though great advance toward this accomplish- 
ment was made at the second Hague Conference. The 
creation of a periodic congress or parliament of the na- 
tions is as yet only in its incipiency. What was accom- 
plished in this direction at The Hague in 1907 leaves 
much yet to be done. Though the second Hague Con- 
ference voted its unanimous approval of the principle of 
an international high court of justice, the actual selec- 
tion of the judges and the inauguration of the Court 
does not seem to be immediately in sight, notwithstand- 
ing the most important and hopeful efforts now being 
made by our Department of State. In the matter of 
arrest of the prevailing rivalry in armaments, especially 
in battleship building, the goal of our efforts seems still 
farther away. The old suspicions and jealousies and 
animosities lying behind these armaments die very hard, 
and before we can see any relief from the enormous 
burdens imposed upon the people by these great estab- 
lishments, a great deal of thoroughgoing work in the 
transformation of national and racial feelings, prejudices 
and delusions must still be done. 

It behooves the peace party of this country, indeed of 
all countries, to be true to all the great lines of this 
historic program. None of them can be neglected with- 
out crippling and retarding the whole movement. It 
behooves us also to be patient and steady, as well as 
active and energetic. There is no short cut to peace. 
I sympathize with those of our friends, some of them 
among the noblest supporters of the cause, who, inspired 
by the marvelous advance already made, as well as by a 
deep sense of the obligations of the hour in the presence 
of the appalling growth of war preparations, are impatient 
to see a bold stroke made and the whole movement 
brought to a sudden end, and war banished from the 
earth “by one fell swoop.” But nothing that has been 
done toward the permanent peace of the world has been 
accomplished by force and violence. Nothing can be 
done. It is too late now to resort, in the interests of 
peace, to the very agency which brought on war and has 
kept it in the world. No nation or group of nations, 
led by no matter whom, can force peace upon the world. 
Any such peace would go to pieces almost as soon as 
made. “Force is no remedy,” as John Bright was 
accustomed to say. The nations, large and small alike, 
are vitally interested in the matter. Whatever agency 
or method is adopted. to banish war and to bring in 
finally the reign of universal and permanent peace, must 
be one in which every nation can heartily join, and in 
which no one, not even the least of them, shall feel that 
it has been forced against its will. 
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These are the great lessons which the history of the 
peace movement teaches. We shall do well to lay them 
all seriously to heart, as we enter upon what we hope 
is to be the final stage of the greatest movement which 
ever engaged the thoughts and the activities of men. 


— -_—— > 


International Peace. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Address of ex-President Roosevelt before the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee at Christiania, Norway, May 5. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that I stand here to-day to 
express the deep appreciation I feel of the high honor 
conferred upon me by the presentation of the Nobel peace 
prize. The gold medal which formed part of the prize 
I shall always keep, and I shall hand it on to my children 
as a precious heirloom. The sum of money provided as 
part of the prize by the wise generosity of the illustrious 
founder of this world-famous prize system I did not, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, feel at liberty to 
keep. I think it eminently just and proper that in most 
cases the recipient of the prize should keep for his own 
use the prize in its entirety. But in this case, while I did 
not act officially as President of the United States, it was 
nevertheless only because I was President that I was 
enabled to act at all; and I felt that the money must be 
considered as having been given me in trust for the 
United States. I therefore used it as a nucleus for a 
foundation to bring forward the cause of industrial peace, 
as being well within the general purpose of your com- 
mittee ; for in our complex industrial civilization of to- 
day the peace of righteousness and justice, the only kind 
of peace worth having, is at least as necessary in the 
industrial world as it is among nations. There is at least 
as much need to curb the cruel greed and arrogance 
of part of the world of capital, to curb the cruel 
greed and violence of part of the world of labor, as 
to check a cruel and unhealthy militarism in international 
relationships. 

We must ever bear in mind that the great end in view 
is righteousness, justice as between man and man, nation 
and nation, the chance to lead our lives on a somewhat 
higher level, with a broader spirit of brotherly goodwill 
one for another. Peace is generally good in itself, but it 
is never the highest good unless it comes as the handmaid 
of righteousness, and it becomes a very evil thing if it 
serves merely as a mask for cowardice and sloth, or as an 
instrument to further the ends of despotism or anarchy. 
We despise and abhor the bully, the brawler, the op- 
pressor, whether in private or public life, but we despise 
no less the coward and the voluptuary. No man is worth 
calling a man who will not fight rather than submit to 
infamy or see those that are dear to him suffer wrong. 
No nation deserves to exist if it permits itself to lose the 
stern and virile virtues, and this without regard to 
whether the loss is due to the growth of a heartless and 
all-absorbing commercialism, to prolonged indulgence in 
luxury and soft, effortless ease, or to the deification of a 
warped and twisted sentimentality. 

Moreover, and above all, let us remember that words 
count only when they give expression to deeds, or are 
to be translated into them. The leaders of the Red 
Terror prattled of peace while they steeped their hands 
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in the blood of the innocent, and many a tyrzent has 
called it peace when he has scourged honest protest into 
silence. Our words must be judged by our deeds; and 
in striving for a lofty ideal we must use practical meth- 
ods, and if we cannot attain all at one leap, we must 
advance toward it step by step, reasonably content so 
long as we do actually make some progress in the right 
direction. 

Now, having freely admitted the limitations to our 
work, and the qualifications to be borne in mind, I feel 
that I have the right to have my words taken seriously 
when I point out where, in my judgment, great advance 
can be made in the cause of international peace. I speak 
as a practical man, and whatever I now advocate I 
actually tried to do when I was for the time being the 
head of a great nation, and keenly jealous of its honor 
and interest. I ask other nations to do only what I should 
be glad to see my own nation do. 

The advance can be made along several lines. First 
of all, there can be treaties of arbitration. There are, of 
course, states so backward that a civilized community 
ought not to enter into an arbitration treaty with them, 
at least until we have gone much further than at present 
in securing some kind of international police action. But 
all really civilized communities should have effective 
arbitration treaties among themselves. I believe that 
these treaties can cover almost all questions liable to arise 
between such nations, if they are drawn with the explicit 
agreement that each contracting party will respect the 
other’s territory and its absolute severeignty within that 
territory, and the equally explicit agreement that (aside 
from the very rare cases where the nation’s honor is 
vitally concerned) all other possible subjects of contro- 
versy will be submitted to arbitration. Such a treaty 
would insure peace unless one party deliberately violated 
it. Of course, as yet there is no adequate safeguard 
against such deliberate violation, but the establishment 
of a sufficient number of these treaties would go a long 
way toward creating a world opinion which would finally 
find expression in the provision of methods to forbid or 
punish any such violation. 

Secondly, there is the further development of the 
Hague Tribunal, of the work of the conferences and 
courts at The Hague. It has been well said that the 
first Hague Conference framed a Magna Charta for the 
nations; it set before us an ideal which has already to 
some extent been realized, and toward the full realization 
of which we can all steadily strive. ‘The second confer- 
ence made further progress; the third should do yet 
more. Meanwhile the American government has more 
than once tentatively suggested methods for completing 
the Court of Arbitral Justice constituted at the second 
Hague Conference, and for rendering it effective. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the various governments of 
Europe, working with those of America and of Asia, shall 
set themselves seriously to the task of devising some 
method which shall accomplish this result, If I may 
venture the suggestion, it would be well for the states- 
men of the world, in planning for the erection of this 
world court, to study what has been done in the United 
States by the Supreme Court. I cannot help thinking 
that the Constitution of the United States, notably in the 
establishment of the Supreme Court and in the methods 
adopted for securing peace and good relations among 
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and between the different States, offers certain valuable 
analogies to what should be striven for in order to secure, 
through the Hague courts and conferences, a species of 
world federation for international peace and justice. 
There are, of course, fundamental differences between 
what the United States Constitution does and what we 
should even attempt at this time to secure at The Hague ; 
but the methods adopted in the American Constitution 
to prevent hostilities between the States, and to secure 
the supremacy of the Federal Court in certain classes 
of cases, are well worth the study of those who seek 
at The Hague to obtain the same results on a world 
scale, 

In the third place, something should be done as soon 
as possible to check the growth of armaments, especially 
naval armaments, by international agreement. No one 
power could or should act by itself, for it is eminently 
undesirable, from the standpoint of the peace of right- 
eousness, that a power which really does believe in peace 
should place itself at the mercy of some rival which may 
at bottom have no such belief and no intention of acting 
on it. But granted sincerity of purpose, the great powers 
of the world should find no insurmountable difficulty in 
reaching an agreement which would put an end to the 
present costly and growing extravagance of expenditure 
on naval armaments. An agreement merely to limit the 
size of ships would have been very useful a few years 
ago and would still be of use; but the agreement should 
go much further. 

Finally, it would be a master stroke if those great 
powers honestly bent on peace would form a League of 
Peace, not only to keep the peace among themselves, but 
to prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken by 
others. The supreme difficulty in connection with de- 
veloping the peace work of The Hague arises from the 
lack of any executive power, of any police power to 
enforce the decrees of the court. In any community of 
any size the authority of the courts rests upon actual or 
potential force,— on the existence of a police, or on the 
knowledge that the able-bodied men of the country are 
both ready and willing to see that the decrees of judicial 
and legislative bodies are put into effect. In new and 
wild communities where there is violence, an honest man 
must protect himself ; and until other means of securing 
his safety are devised, it is both foolish and wicked to 
persuade him to surrender his arms while the men who 
are dangerous to the community retain theirs. He 
should not renounce the right to protect himself by his 
own efforts until the community is so organized that it 
can effectively relieve the individual of the duty of put- 
ting down violence. So it is with nations. Each nation 
must keep well prepared to defend itself until the estab- 
lishment of some form of international police power, 
competent and willing to prevent violence as between 
nations. As things are now, such power to command 
peace throughout the world could best be assured by 
some combination between those great nations which 
sincerely desire peace and have no thought themselves 
of committing aggressions. The combination might at 
first be only to secure peace within certain definite limits 
and certain definite conditions; but the ruler or states- 
man who should bring about such a combination would 
have earned his place in history for all time and his title 
to the gratitude of all mankind. 
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Field Secretary’s Work for May, 1910. 


BY CHARLES E. BEALS, FIELD SECRETARY. 

Through the courtesy of Rev. Thomas E. Barr of the 
People’s Pulpit, Milwaukee, Wis., the Field Secretary 
visited that city on Sunday, May 1, and addressed a large 
audience in Davidson Theatre. The new Mayor, Hon. 
Emil Seidel, was present and spoke in happiest vein. 
Considerable enthusiasm was manifested and a com- 
mittee was appointc 1 to organize a State Branch of the 
American Peace Society. The committee consists of a 
dozen of the most prominent men and women of the 
city. Correspondence will be entered into with the 
leading workers all over the State, and it is hoped 
that within a short time a strong organization may be 
formed. 

May is the pacifist’s inspiration month. The Field 
Secretary was one of the hundreds of peace pilgrims who 
wended their way to Hartford and Mohonk. At the 
New England Arbitration and Peace Congress at Hart- 
ford and New Britain it was the Field Secretary’s priv- 
ilege to preach in the Wethersfield Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Hartford, on Sunday morning, May 8. 
The pastor of the church, Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, was 
the Executive Secretary of the Peace Congress. The 
theme presented was “The Spiritualizing of War.” In 
the afternoon of the same day the Field Secretary spoke 
at the Labor Mass Meeting in Foot Guard Hall, Hart- 
ford, on “ The Workman and the Gun Man.” On Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 9 and 10, the Field Secretary 
addressed three of the large schools of New Britain, in- 
cluding the State Normal School. 

On Sunday, May 15, the delightful privilege of occu- 
pying his old pulpit —that of the Prospect Street Con- 
gregational Church, Cambridge — was enjoyed. On this 
occasion the subject was “ Fight the Good Fight.” 

Ilappy indeed were those of us whose good fortune it 
was to be present at the epoch-marking sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. Not only were the papers and addresses of 
unusually high order, but no one who was present when 
the official announcement was made of the probable set- 
ting up of the International Court of Arbitral Justice in 
the near future ever can forget that dramatic moment. 
Everybody felt that one of the great goals of pacifism 
had been reached. 

Postal card notices of the Stockholm Peace Congress, 
August 1 to 6, have been sent out to all the members of 
the Chicago Peace Society, and it is hoped that a large 
American delegation may be present at the Congress. 
Rabbi Hirsch will probably attend. 

The American Peace Society has honored its Chicago 
Branch by electing Hon. George E. Roberts, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Peace Society, as one of the vice- 
presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Just now we are awaiting the visit of that doughty 
peace fighter, Rev. Walter Walsh of Dundee, Scotland. 
Through the local society engagements have been made 
for Mr. Walsh which will give him an opportunity to 
address some of the principal commercial, educational, 
religious and social crganizations of Chicago. 


153 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The New York Peace Society. 
Notes of Work for the Month of May. 
BY W. H. SHORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

The hearing on the House Joint Resolution Number 
187, which was introduced into Congress on April 5 by 
Congressman Bartholdt, at the request of the World 
Federation Department of this society, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, took place on May 7. 
This resolution provides that a commission of five mem- 
bers be appointed by the President : 

‘To urge upon the attention of other governments the fact 
that relief from the heavy burden of military expenditures and 
from the disasters of war can best be obtained by the establish- 
ment of an international federation. 

‘““To report to Congress, as soon as practicable, draft of 
articles of federation, limited to the maintenance of peace 
through the establishment of an international court having 
power to determine by decree all controversies between na- 
tions, and to enforce execution of its decrees by the arms of 
the federation, such arms to be provided to the federation 
and controlled solely by it. 

‘*To consider and report upon any other means to diminish 
the expenditures of government for military purposes and to 
lessen the probabilities of war.’’ 

The resolution was earnestly supported by several men 
in high official life at Washington, and a sub-committee 
appointed to confer with the President as to details 
composed of members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House. 

The following persons from this society appeared be- 
fore the committee in the advocacy of the measure: 
Oscar T. Crosby of Warrenton, Va., chairman of the 
World Federation League; Hamilton Holt, editor of 
the Independent; Professor Ernst Richard, lecturer at 
Columbia University ; Judge G. M. Nelson of New York ; 
Charles T. Root of New York, publisher of the Zron Age ; 
Colonel W.S. Harvey of Philadelphia, president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Philadelphia Museum; and 
Mr. Urbain J. Ledoux of the International School of 
Peace, Boston. 

On May 6, the day following the delivery of the ad- 
dress on International Peace by Theodore Roosevelt 
before the Nobel Prize Committee at Christiania, Nor- 
way, the society sent to him, in care of the American 
embassy, Berlin, the following cablegram : 

‘* Congratulations and thanks for Nobel peace address urg- 
ing League of Peace, arrest of armaments and arbitration of 
all differences.” 

This cablegram was given to the Associated Press on 
the same day, and copied widely by the papers through- 
out the country. 

Beginuing with May 8, the society arranged an im- 
portant series of public meetings, ending on the 234d, for 
the eloquent Scotch preacher, the Rev. Walter Walsh 
of Dundee, who will spend the entire months of May and 
June in this country giving addresses on the war question, 
with lessons drawn largely from recent British experience. 
His book on “ The Moral Damage of War” is one of 
the most powerful modern arraignments of the war 
system. : 

On April 21 City Superintendent of Schools William 
H. Maxwell sent out a general circular to the principals 
of the schools in greater New York, suggesting “that 
the 18th of May be observed by exercises appropriate 
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to its character as the anniversary of the opening of the 
first International Peace Congress at The Hague.” On 
May 1, in accordance with an understanding with Dr. 
Maxwell, the society sent to the principals of the five 
hundred schools in the greater city a circular letter 
expressing the hope that a suitable observance of Hague 
Day might be made, and accompanied it with programs 
and literature adapted to the occasion. The response 
on the whole was gratifying, and indicates a growing 
interest in the peace movement among the young people 
of the city. 

Shortly after the Secretary of State addressed his 
note to the powers in which he suggested that the 
powers and scope of the International Court of Prize, 
already agreed upon, be enlarged and modified so as to 
make it a Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, the so- 
ciety sent a letter to the Boards of Trade of the country 
asking them to adopt resolutions endorsing the same as 
a great step toward protecting business interests from the 
effects of war and rumors of war, and to forward certified 
copy of the resolution to the society, and the same would 
be promptly forwarded to Washington. Up to the pres- 
ent time we have received and forwarded to Washington 
commendatory resolutions from fifteen of these organiza- 
tions, as follows: Quincy Chamber of Commerce, Quincy, 
Ill.; Hoboken Board of Trade, Hoboken, N.J.; Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade, Boston, Mass.; The 
Pittsburgh Board of Trade, Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, New York; Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash.; Providence 
Board of Trade, Providence, R. I.; Seattle Commercial, 
Club, Seattle, Wash. ; Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Fresno, Cal.; Portland Chamber of Commerce, 
Commerce, Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal.; the Merchant’s 
Exchange of Oakland, Oakland, Cal.; the Commercial 
Club of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Business 
Men’s Association, Auburn, N. Y.; Albany Chamber 
of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on May 3, the 
following were elected as members of the executive com- 
mittee of the society for the ensuing year: Charles E. 
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Jefferson, chairman, Alfred J. Boulton, Andrew Carne- 
gie, Samuel T. Dutton, Robert E. Ely, Mrs. C. H. Farns- 
worth, Hamilton Holt, Henry M. Leipziger, Frederick 
Lynch, 8S. S. McClure, Marcus M. Marks, George A. 
Plimpton, Mary J. Pierson, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer 
and Horace White. 

In addition to the routine work of the office, the circu- 
lation of literature for propaganda purposes is being car- 
ried on steadily and effectively. A memorial edition of 
the late Justice David J. Brewer’s address, entitled “ The 
Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace,” is in preparation and will be distributed by this 
society. The proposal that such an edition be published 
was first made in the New York Evening Post by Mr. 
Joseph D. Holmes, and contributions are being gathered 
for the purpose under his direction. No more fitting me- 
morial to Justice Brewer, we think, could be suggested 
than this republication. This address makes its appeal 
to all that is best and most truly patriotic in American life. 

Copies of the utterance of President Taft in favor of 
the submission to arbitration of all questions of difference 
among nations as the final step in the long process of edu- 
cating the world in the application of reason to inter- 
national affairs, and of the resolutions in support of the 
same adopted by the society at its annual meeting, have 
been printed in leaflet form and sent to the general press 
through the United States and Canada. 

Members wanting copies of the proceedings of the 
National Peace Congress (New York, 1907) or the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress (1909) may obtain these without 
cost by calling at the office. 

Work of the American School Peace 

League for May. 
BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 

On April 29 a Georgia Branch of the League was 
formed at Atlanta during the convention of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Association, with the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Mr. William M. Slaton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta; Vice-Presidents, Prof. K.G. Matheson, Presi- 
dent Georgia School of Technology, Mr. L. B. Evans, 
Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Mr. Jere M. Pound, 
State Commissioner of Education, Mrs. J. K. Ottley, 
President Woman’s Board of Visitors, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Miss Nettie Sergeant, Principal Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta; Secretary, Mr. E. C. Branson, Presi- 
dent State Normal School, Athens; Treasurer, Mr. 
William Riley Boyd, Atlanta. Nine directors were also 
elected. 

Through the courtesy of the Woman’s Club, its audi- 
torium was used for the organization meeting. 

The Secretary of the League also addressed a general 
session of the Georgia Teachers’ Association on April 30, 
on “The Teacher and Internationalism.” 

Following the work in Georgia, the Secretary spent 
three days in Buffalo, giving addresses at the Teachers’ 
Training School, the Buffalo Normal School and St. 
Margaret’s School, on “The Significance of the 18th 
of May.” On Saturday morning all the teachers of 
Buffalo, thirteen hundred of them, assembled at the 
High School, when the Secretary spoke on “The Rela- 
tion of the Teacher to the International Movement.” 
This meeting was presided over by the Superintendent 
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of Schoels, Henry P. Emerson. Every teacher present 
received the annual report of the League and a program 
for the observance of the 18th of May, prepared by the 
Secretary. 

May 13 was devoted to Milton, Mass., where the Sec- 
retary spoke te the High School pupils and those of the 
other schools on “ The Significance of the 18th of May.” 

During the New England Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress the Secretary made three addresses, one before the 
pupils of a grammar school in Hartford, another at one 
of the general sessions of the Congress, on “The Power 
of Women to Promote Peace in the Schools,” and the 
third at the general teachers’ meeting arranged by the 
Congress. 

On May 16 the Secretary addressed the girls’ depart- 
ment at Milton Academy on “The Significance of the 
18th of May.” 

During the past month hundreds of letters have been 
received concerning literature for the observance of the 
18th of May, and in every case literature has been sent, 
including the special program prepared by the Secretary. 
Some of the letters which the State and City Superin- 
tendents addressed to their teachers are most interesting. 

Not only have the schools generally observed Peace 
Day by appropriate exercises, but the libraries have in 
several instances assisted the teachers materially in ar- 
ranging their programs. The librarian of the Worcester 
Public Library arranged a special display of peace liter- 
ature for the use of teachers, while the device of the 
children’s librarian of the Buffalo Public Library offers 
valuable suggestions as to methods of attracting children. 
Miss Massee writes of this: 


“Tt seemed a very difficult thing to find material that 
was suitable for a bulletin and would appeal to children 
too. So we bought about twenty 4x 6 flags of the 
various nations and tacked a name ribbon to each stick; 
then we made a white pennant about a yard long on 
which is printed in letters of gold, ‘ Peace to all Nations.’ 
In the centre of a large sheet of drawing paper we printed : 

PEACE DAY 
May 18 

‘“** Even if in our time we may not win the wreath of olive, 
even if we may not hear the golden clamor of the trumpets 
celebrating the reign of universal and enduring peace, it is 
something to have desired it, to have worked for it in the 
measure of our forces.’ — John Hay. 

“ We put this on our bulletin board with the pennant 
above and the flags posted on the white board around 
the quotation. It makes an effective bulletin, for almost 
every child who notices it stops long enough to at least 
identify a few flags and read the quotation. And it is 
so attractive that even eyes which are slow to see are 
bound to look at it.” 


The efforts of the League are directed now toward the 
organization of State Branches in seven States in which 
State Teachers’ Associations are to be held in June, and 
also in arranging for its annual convention during the 
National Education Association week in Boston, The 
headquarters of the League will be in Room 16 of the 
old Art Museum, the headquarters of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Here we shall distribute literature 
and have an opportunity of meeting many teachers who 
will visit Boston during the first week in July. 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 


Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon 
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Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 


Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
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The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace. — By David J. Brewer of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
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A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
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Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
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War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
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The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
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History of the American Peace Society and its Work.— 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
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The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
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A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
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in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
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International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
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Patriotism. — By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each. $3.00 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reaen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid, 


Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
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Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
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Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
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Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
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The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


per hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. 
Introduction by Dean Kirchwey. 
per copy; $3.00 per hundred. 


- By James L, Tryon. 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. 
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per dozen. 


Some Fallacies of Militarism.— By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice. —By Lucia Ames Mead. 
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Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
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War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress.— Held 
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for all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 


10 cts. 


The Two Hague Conferences.— By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.— By Rev. James 
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Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitra- 
tion? — By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per 
hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By J. H. DeForest, D. D. 16 pages. $#.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. — By 
Rev. Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments. — By Prof. William I. 


Hull. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 
Women and War. By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50cts. 


per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement. By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 


8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue TruE GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War System oF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONs, 
and Tae Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp Germany: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
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subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument .and 
Information on the Peace Move- 


ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
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Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
By Jane Addams. 


PEACE. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
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more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
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